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DECCA MODEL RG103 


This de-luxe four-waveband radiogramophone is elegantly pre- 
sented in an attractively designed bow-fronted console finished 
in hand-polished walnut and incorporating two record storage 
compartments with a total capacity of over 100 discs. Radio 
reception is interference free and of superb quality on the FM 
waveband, and there is provision also for the reception of 
normal long, medium and short wave transmissions. 

The five valve audio push-pull amplifier feeds into a special 
speaker system comprising two electrostatic and one 10-inch 
permanent magnet speakers. 

The record reproducing equipment is notable for its Garrard 
triple-speed automatic record changer having a capacity of up 
to ten records of any one size and speed; and for the famous 
Decca ffrr interchangeable pick-up heads fitted with sapphire 
styli. The finest reproduction of long playing or of 78 and 
45 r.p.m. records is assured. 

The model RG103 measures 33” high by 343?” wide by 18” deep, 
and is for use on AC mains only, 100/125 volts or 200/250 volts, 
50 cycles. It is a fine looking and fine sounding instrument, well 
worth its price of 102 GNS. (Tax paid) 
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DECCA MODEL RG100 


For a de-luxe console radiogramophone at a lower price than 
the RG103, this RG100 is an excellent buy. Like the larger 
instrument, this incorporates an VHF-FM tuning unit as well 
as short, medium and long wavebands. It has a carefully designed 
high fidelity amplifier and separate speakers for treble and bass, 
ensuring first class reproduction from both radio and records. 
The Garrard RC111 triple-speed automatic record changer for 
long playing, 45 or 78 r.p.m. records has a capacity of eight 
records of any one size and speed, and is fitted with a turnover 
crystal pick-up head with sapphire styli. 

A pull-out hopper-style storage cupboard has compartments 
individually adjustable for the various record sizes. 

The handsome bow-fronted console of the RG100 is finished 
in selected walnut and measures 36” high by 25” wide by 19” 
deep. The instrument is for use on AC mains only, 100/125 
volts or 200/250 volts, 50 cycles. 

Backed by Decca’s unrivalled experience in sound recording 
and reproduction, the RG100 is wonderful value for 79 GNS. 
(Tax paid) 


Hire purchase terms for payment spread over 12, 18 or 24 months are available on all Decca radiogramophones 
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Let us talk about some unsung heroes. 
| refer to those musicians who, night after 
night, recording session after recording 
session, only get their names on the 
lists of ‘personnels.’ Seldom do they 
find any special bouquets on the jacket 
blurbs, and hardly ever do the critics 
even mention their names. In short, 
the pianists in the small six or seven 
piece bands. 


Not the swing-band pianists or big 
group bands who frequently have a 
‘celebrated’ name-pianist to front the 
organisation. These we discard with a 
sweeping gesture, classifying them either 
as frustrated long haired artists who 
find the dimly lit atmosphere of the 
plush hotel salons a much more lucra- 
tive field than that of the seldom 
employed concert artist, or trick pianists 
whose ten highly trained fingers are 
expert at running up and down the 
ivories—but all to no avail. | think you 
all know the types of which we speak. 


PARLOUR PIANO 


Let’s get down to cases. It’s the 
pianists usually referred to in New 
Orleans as “backroom boys” I’m 
talking about. The derivation of this 
term stems from old Storyville, where it 
was the custom for the better brothels 
to always have an entertaining pianist 
on hand for the customers. The front 
parlour was usually reserved as a 
reception room of sorts, and it was in 
the ‘back room’ that the piano ‘pro- 
fessor’ entertained with ragtime and a 
repertoire of songs. 


In 1917 Storyville closed and the 
backroom pianist was out of a job. 
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But not for long, for soon after, prohi- 
bition was enacted, and with that noble 
experiment the speakeasy blossomed. 
The backroom boys were back in busi- 
ness after an absence of a couple of 
years. Once again we found our 
‘professor’ ensconced upon his piano 
stool. But, instead of the special tailor- 
made squarecut clothes and splendifer- 
ous diamond horse-shoe stickpin which 
he wore in the old days, he was usually 
a slightly dilapidated gentleman whose 
only recompense for his labour was the 
small, tips, or drinks, which the cus- 
tomers threw his way, or which the 
proprietor grudgingly allotted at the 
end of a hard night. This is the new 
individual that took over at the beat 
up old upright, front removed, beer- 
stained and out of tune. 


In either case, reference to ‘backroom 
piano’ meant a style which was strictly 
low down; and usually very blue in 
character. 


ORIGINS 


Actually, the piano only came into 
being as a jazz band instrument when 
marching bands marched off the streets 
and into the dance halls to entertain. 
This was long after the strictly orthodox 
dance band composed of three horns 
backed up by a string bass and either 
guitar or banjo. 


When a more ‘full’ sound was 
required in order for the front line to 
perform for larger crowds in a much 
larger hall, the softer guitar sounds were 
discarded to be replaced by a piano. 


Through the miracle of recorded 
sound we can now look back some 37 
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years and learn much about the impor 
tance of the piano within the small band. 
In fact, for actual study, this canned 
music is much the best way to evaluate 
what was, and is, going on. In the fleet- 
ing moments of a ‘live’ session much is 
forever lost of what might otherwise be 
an immortal performance; and they can 
never do it again the way you thought 
you heard it! 


Without referring to any of the books 
of reference, it is almost impossible to 
recall offhand the name or names of a 
single jazz pianist who fronted a real 
Dixie/New Orleans style combination, 
or whose fame outshone or equalled the 
members of the ‘front-line.’ The only 
exception is, possibly, Art Hodes. 

SMALL BAND JAZZ 


If you listen carefully to any good 
small band record you will quickly see 
just how very much a jazz pianist assists 
the front line players to display their 
wares; and how very necessary he is in 
blending the entire group into a 
pleasing sound. Also, how harsh and 
‘naked’ the other instruments sound 
when the piano is removed. (Have you 
ever heard a band start without the 
pianist—if he happened to be late and 
it was time for them to take the stand ?) 


On the other hand, an incompetent 
pianist can destroy the sound of a band 
more than any of the other instruments 
combined—with the possible exception 
of the drummer. Yes, the virtues and 
requisites are many and varied to qualify 
as a good jazz band pianist! 


Primarily he has to be sound musically. 
That is to say he must be well grounded 
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in his chords and progressions. He must 
have a rock-solid beat to his rhythm. 
He must be a great percussionist in his 
own right, for next to the tympany, his 
tempo sticks out like a sore thumb. 
FORMAL TRAINING 

We must remember at this juncture 
that very many pianists have had 
formal training. The picture at this 
point is always teacher-piano-student, 
with the piano itself and entity-com- 
plete. That is to say, a pianist does not 
require other musicians to play with 
him in order to be a complete sound. 
They are trained to express themselves 
individually. Maybe this is bad training 
for someone destined to share the band- 
stand with six or seven others, so he 
must forget much of what he has learned 
to do alone. No longer can he be a one- 
man show, for he must now learn to 
subdue himself in order to blend with 
the rest of the band. 

While technique is certainly a valuable 
asset on any instrument, it can act as a 
drawback for the piano player. Butter- 
fly fingers that are continually running 
up and down the piano, all to no purpose 
can completely destroy the good sound 
of a group. The resultant sound 
becomes, jumbled, muddled, or what 
we call in New Orleans ‘not clean.’ 
Seldom do we find an artist in the jazz 
piano category who can combine the 
attributes of a fine ensemble man and 
that of a good soloist. Seldom do we 
find one who, when given a chance to 
solo in his own right, can match his 
performance as a sound rhythm man 
with taste in backing a band. Also the 
reverse is usually true. Those who can 
combine the qualities of a fine accom- 
panist, and still be a great soloist, are 
very rare indeed. For no matter how 
great a virtuoso he may be, a really great 
band pianist is primarily a_ great 
‘group’ pianist. 

The self-effacement and restraint 
necessary to do this job properly are 
almost superhuman. For the desire to 
‘steal a solo’ is deep in every artist 
whether he admits it or not. Great 
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Jack Bland, Rod Cless, Jack Lesburg, Denny Alvin, Ray Conniff, 
Max Kaminsky and Art Hodes 


indeed is the pianist who can listen to 
a clarinet solo bring down the house 
night after night, while he merely 
unobtrusively goes about his business 
of proper chording and steady beat, 
just to make the other chap sound fine! 
The human instinct to improve what a 
soloist is doing is almost insurmount- 
able—and few can do it graciously. 
Those who can, you may count on your 
fingers. 

A few of the great pianists to whom 
we have listened are Joe Sullivan, Art 
Hodes, Steve Lewis (of the A. J. Piron 
band), Jess Stacey, ‘Fats’ Waller, 
Clarence .Williams, Armand Hug, 
Ralph Sutton and James P. Johnson. 
There are others of course but these 
names spring to mind as some of the 
best backroom boys. All these men have 
technical skill as individualists and are 
also magnificent when backing a band 
or a soloist. 

Probably the greatest single name 
which is linked with this exacting 
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specification is that of Jelly Roll 
Morton. Listen to him as much as you 
wish on any of his records and you will 
never find him stepping out of bounds 
while the whole band is playing. Always, 
he sustains a full-chord, solid rhythmic 
background. This not only improves 
the sound of the band but makes it 
much easier for the front line to feel 
their chords and extemporaneous har- 
monies. Listen to him as he plays in 
‘trio’ or in a piano-cornet duet, and 
you will find the same restraint and 
good taste. Then listen to Morton the 
soloist, and as his magic unfolds you 
will be able to judge just how much he 
held himself back in order to make the 
band sound better! 


And so a bunch of New Orleans 
magnolias to all those backroom pianists 
who beat it out night after night, seated 
in the background, helping the other 
fellows sound so wonderful. To them— 
our admiration as musicians. 
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H.L.C. 

8 Gt. Chapel Street, 
London, W.1. 
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BENNY GOODMAN with Muffin 


In this age of new sounds, several 
instruments uncommon to jazz are 
slowly finding their way into the 
modern orchestra. Miles Davis, in his 
epoch-making yet ill-fated orchestra, 
used French Horn and tuba, and violins 
have been used as a backing for the 
solo horns of the late “‘Bird”’ and “‘Diz.”’ 

There is at present a vogue for the 
flute, which, always providing it is well 
played, gives to jazz a bright and happy 
sound. Oboes and bassoons have also 
been used—as on the Contemporary 
LP featuring Bud Shank and Bob Coo- 
per—and other musicians, Shorty 
Rogers in particular, have turned their 
attentions to the flugel horn with its 
warm, mellow tone. The valve trom- 
bone, as played by Bob Brookmeyer, 
Bob Enevoldsen and a few others, is 
also becoming increasingly popular, but 
the instrument that now appears to be 
making such a noticeable comeback 
to the modern jazz scene is the clarinet. 

There was a time when the clarinet 
was ignored by many of the top line 
modern jazz combinations. Stan Kenton 
dislikes the sound of the instrument and 
can find no place for it in his ‘progress- 
ive jazz.” 

A REVIVAL 

But a revival is in progress that is 
bringing with it a crop of really good 
clarinettists. Whether or not they are 
better or on par with their predecessors 
is a difficult question to answer. 

Ignoring the unrivalled qualifications 
of such people as Omer Simeon, 
Johnny Dodds, Barney Bigard or others 
of the traditional jazz field, I think that 
the first man to play clarinet in anything 
like the modern idiom was Benny 
Goodman. The familiar sound of the 
Goodman clarinet was a driving force 
in the Swing era—he was to the clarinet 
what Charlie Parker was to the alto 
saxophone. He was, and still is in fact, 
the “King” of the clarinet. 


KEITH GOODWIN 


THE CLARINET RECLAIMED 


He has led groups of many different 
sizes, but the most famous of all, the 
Benny Goodman Sextet, became a 
milestone in the history and develop- 
ment of modern day jazz. Today, he is 
still playing clarinet in almost the same 
way as he did ten or more years ago, 
and although his playing cannot be 
judged on modern standards, as he does 
not pretend to play in this manner, he 
still reigns supreme. 

Woody Herman, always the leader of 
a consistently fine band, has always 
played very palatable clarinet. Like 
many reed instrumentalists Woody does 
not confine his talents to just one 
instrument, but has turned his attention 
to the alto saxophone, which he now 
plays almost as much as the clarinet. 
He has a flowing style on alto; a good 
example of his work on this instrument 
is to be found on “Lady McGowan’s 
Dream” (Columbia DB2597). He also 
contributes some good low-register 
clarinet on “Summer Sequence”’ (Col- 
umbia DB2578-9). 

BUDDY DE FRANCO 


Much has been said of Buddy de 
Franco who in recent years has been 
the perennial winner of those popularity 
polls sponsored by the American jazz 
magazines. In the years when the clari- 
net was so seldom heard in modern jazz, 
Buddy did make several worthwhile 
contributions. He favoured the low 
register, and many of today’s clarinet- 
tists have followed his lead. His best 
work I feel was a few years back, for 
today, his playing is less agile, and at 
times fast approaches commercialism. 

Jazz followers in this country have 
had little opportunity so far to hear the 
recorded work of John La Porta. From 
what little I have heard, he produces 
an interesting sound. His clarinet tone 
is thin but melodic, but some of the 
sides he has recorded with Lennie 
Tristano can only be described as weird. 
“Through these Portals” is a classic 
example, but La Porta plays intelligently 
and constructively. 

The name of Abe Most is another 
comparatively new one to British 
modernist followers. He has a singularly 
modern approach to jazz, and features 
his clarinet against a conventional 
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rhythm trio with bongos and conga 
drum for additional support. The result 
is a pleasant sound that flows evenly 
with a nice relaxed beat. 

In Sweden, the leading clarinettist is 
Putte Wickman, a musician of consider- 
able talent and great technical ability. 
His subtle phrasing, and impeccable 
fluency have gained him world-wide 
acclaim, for his music comes from the 
head as well as the heart, and he appears 
well suited to the Swedish form of 
‘cool’ jazz. 


VIC ASH 


The clarinet scene in Britain over the 
past few years has been completely 
dominated by Vic Ash. His playing, 
with its extensive use of the low register, 
had a distinct de Franco flavour, but 
the resemblance is not so apparent now 
as it was a few years ago, and at the 
time of writing, Vic is playing better 
than ever before. His playing is exciting 
yet always under control—crisp and 
lyrical, with a flowing, liquid intonation, 

Vic’s closest rivals are Keith Bird and 
Henry McKenzie. Keith, now featured 
tenor man with the B.B.C. Show Band 
played clarinet almost exclusively with 
Kenny Baker’s dozen on their recent 
radio series. ‘2 has warmth and style, 
and plays ..-anly and without fault. 
McKenzie, from the Ted Heath Band, 
gets very few opportunities to play real 
jazz, and it is therefore difficult to assess 
his real importance. 

On the West Coast, the clarinet has 
received a new lease of life via the 
brilliant mind of saxophonist arranger 
Jimmy Giuffre. He has broken all bonds 
with the accepted form of clarinet 
playing and has changed the style and 
intonation completely. He still possesses 
a tendency to play in the low register, 
but his tone is very akin to that of the 
tenor saxophone. He can be heard to 
advantage on his own Capitol LP and 
also on the Brunswick record “Jazz 
Studio Two.” 

On this showing, Giuffre is to my 
mind, blowing the most impressive and 
listenable clarinet in modern jazz today. 
It blends perfectly with the present 
trends and is, I believe, the start ofa 
welcome comeback for the clarinet to 
modern jazz. 
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Television audiences in America have 
been treated for the past two months to 
some of the finest Jazz in the land. 
NBC (National Broadcasting Company) 
produced a show called “Wide, wide 
world” and it was narrated by the 
former Chicago Disc Jockey Dave 
Garroway. It took viewers to Canada, 
Mexico, San Francisco, and Washington 
D.C. It was in the nation’s capital that 
a large outdoor Jazz concert was being 
held. On the fade-in the Herman Herd 
was giving out with a rousing “Mother 
Goose Jumps” with Woody singing. 
After this an unannounced original was 
played with the solo spotlight on Tenor 
Bill Perkins and Bass Trumpeter Cy 
Touff. The band was in top form and 
was well driven by a drummer who 
visually appeared to be Chuck Flores. 
Bobby Hackett came in for a guest shot 
with a beautiful rendition of “My 
Funny Valentine” and was backed 
superbly by the Herd. The second half 
of the program found Louis Armstrong 
and his All Stars on stage and Louis 
sang “Prissy Little Missy” a cute ditty, 
and then the inevitable duo with Louis 
and Velma Middleton on “That’s my 
desire.” On this number Louis shows 
himself to be a master showman and 
still the top Jazz singer, but his trumpet 
playing is not what it was and leaves 
much to be desired. Too little solo 
space was allotted Trummy Young and 
Barney Bigard. The group closed with 
“The Saints” and were joined by the 
Herd with Herman blowing some fine 
clarinet. The rest of the show was of 
non-jazz content. 

THE BOBCATS 

Every Saturday night for one hour 
four of the better bands in the country 
are presented on “The Greatest Bands” 
with Paul Whiteman as emcee. The 
first show caught by this writer featured 
the excellent Sauter-Finegan Band, and 
Bob Crosby with a special gathering of 
the old Bobcats. On stage for the Bob- 
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cats were Billy Butterfield, Yank Lawson 
Lou McGarity, Matty Matlock, Eddie 
Miller, Jess Stacy, Nappy Lamare, 
Bob Haggart, and Ray Bauduc. They 
played a number of tunes associated 
with the band and Matlock, Miller, 
and. Butterfield were particularly out- 
standing. The other two orks were 
Commercial. 

The following week the show opened 
with The Commanders under drummer 
Eddie O’Grady, a well disciplined dance 
band with a fine beat, and were followed 
by the Pupi Campo band specializing 
in Latin American rhythms. Jazzwise 
was featured Phil Napolean and his 
Emperors playing a series of tunes 
associated with the Roaring Twenties 
and well driven by that versatile drum- 
mer, Cliff Leeman. Phil plays a pleasant 
trumpet and has a nice personality, his 
soloists all acquitted themselves in first 
rate fashion (whoever they were). 
Unfortunately for the jazz listeners, 
Mr. Whiteman’s moderating is not of 
the best and personnels are always 
forgotten. 

DAVE PELL 

The Les Brown aggregation followed 
playing ““Leap Frog” and its other hits 
with time for a Jo Ann Greer vocal on 
‘Sentimental Journey’ that was pleasant. 
This band I feel to be the finest Dance- 
Jazz combo in the land, and plenty 
of solos were taken by Dave Pell, one 
of the nation’s most underrated modern 
tenor men; Don Fagerquist, a trumpeter 
well known in the West Coast School; 
and trombonist Ray Sims, brother of 
Zoot, playing in fine Harris style. A lot 
of solo light was given to ex-bandleader 
Donn Trenner who is playing excellent 
piano with the group and who with the 
new rhythm section of Buddy Clark 
bass, and Bill Richmond on drums are 
giving the band the spark so vital to a 
large swinging group. 

Elsewhere on TV is the new Stan 
Kenton “MUSIC 55” show which 
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features the Kenton crew with some 
fine arranging by Johnny Richards and 
Neal Hefti. Stan’s guests have been 
Sister Rosetta Tharpe, Lena Horne, 
Frankie Laine, and the amazing Fla- 
menco guitarist Vincente Gomez. 
Frankie Laine also has his own TV 
show and had Duke Filington as his 
special guest. The Duke, minus band, 
did a series of piano solos. His first 
number was “Take the A_ Train” 
followed by “Caravan” which was 
accompanied by the studio ork with 
dance interpretations by the show’s 
dance group. The dance group should 
have been omitted. Duke then played 
“I got it bad” with vocal by movie 
starlet and night club singer, Connie 
Russell. Again your reviewer was left 
cold altho Miss Russell is considered 
by many as being “tres” sexy. The last 
bit on the show by Duke was a medley 
of “Don’t get around much anymore” — 
“Solitude”—and “Just a lucky so and 
so” with vocals by the show’s star, 
Frankie Laine. This came off far better 
since Frankie has a free swinging and 
infectious way of singing. 
BUTTERFIELD 


Composer-pianist-singer Matt Dennis 
has a nightly 15 minute show and is 
backed nicely by guitarist Mundell 
Lowe, bassist Trigger Alpert, and 
drummer, Jimmy Campbell. Dennis’ 
special guest was trumpeter Billy 
Butterfield who played some fine, if 
somewhat commercial trumpet on 
“Cherry Pink” and his new Essex 
recording of “Sugar Blues Mambo.” 

The very talented TV and radio star 
Steve Allen, in Hollywood to play the 
part of Benny Goodman in_ the 
“BENNY GOODMAN STORY” had 
a host of movieland guests and the 
greatest jazz trio in jazz history con- 
sisting of Benny Goodman, Teddy 
Wilson, and Gene Krupa, who still 
generate the same excitement they did 
years ago. A finale Jam session had 
Harry Edison, Stan Getz, and Urbie 
Green along with the trio. Steve’s show 
“TONIGHT” nearly always has a 
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guest from the Jazz world and this past 
month has had Thelonius Monk, Art 
Tatum, June Christy, Art Farmer, 
Chet Baker, and Shorty Rogers and his 


Giants with Shelly Manne. Shorty: 


played flugelhorn on the show. More 
recently Mr. Allen again had Krupa 
along with the great Lionel Hampton 
(on vibes), and clarinetist Sol Yaged who 
is teaching Steve to play the clarinet for 
the film so that Steve can simulate 
better to Benny’s playing on the sound- 
track. This group along with Steve 
on piano did a knocked out version of 
“Avalon” with Yaged playing in the 
Goodman tradition. They followed up 
with “Blues for two clarinets” which had 
a clarinet duo by Yaged and Allen 
(Steve struggled valiantly with the clary) 
while Skitch Henderson took over the 
piano chair. Hampton was the star on 
all numbers and still shows himself to 
be the best of all vibists. The big number 
of the night was an impromptu session 
that had Krupa, Hampton, Alvin Stoller 
and singer Sammy Davis, Jr. all taking 
turns on drums and ended with all four 
playing on the same drum. Hamp 
showed real showmanship with some 
fancy stick twirling while Davis gave 
out with some tricky rim shots. Then 
the original group reappeared to play 
“I got rhythm” with lovely film star 
Donna Reed (who plays Benny’s wife 
in the film) looking on. Earlier in the 
show Sammy Davis Jr. sang ‘“Some- 
thing gotta give” and broke off in the 
middle for a terrific imitation of Fred 
Astaire singing and dancing the same. 
There is no end to this man’s versatility. 
He then gave out with “That Old Black 
Magic” showing his own fine singing 
voice and again broke off with some 
scat bopping and imitations of Billy 
Daniels, Nat Cole, Eckstine and Jerry 
Lewis. This man is a “hip” personality 
and would be an excellent attraction 
for the Palladium. 

The evening is not the only time for 
Jazz talent on TV for in the afternoon 
there is the Ted Steele “VARIETY” 
show which features some good jam- 
ming by Jerry Jerome, Cozy Cole, and 
Tyree Glenn. It is on this show one can 
hear the fine vibraphone work by 
Tyree who should play this instrument 
more often. He also gives out with 
some humorous vocals. 

Jazz is also used very often (live or 
records) on dramatic TV shows as 
background music and I have heard 
everything from Shorty Rogers and 
Django to Sidney Bechet. A_ very 
popular “‘live’” musician on_ these 
dramas is pianist Billy Taylor who can 
also emote quite well. 

Elsewhere on the jazz scene, Ravinia 
Park, Chicago’s outdoor music stadium 
which books only classical shows, took 
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in it’s first Jazz attraction, the Dave 
Brubeck Quartet. In two nights they 
drew 12,000 customers, which only 
performers like longhair Rudolf Serkin 
draw. How is that for the skeptics? 
In New York the ex-Ellington great, 
Rex Stewart, has been sitting in at 
sessions at Cafe Metropole and Stuy- 
vesant Casino, and now has recorded a 
fine LP with Will Bradley’s All Stars. 
They are featured on Grand Award 
33-310 on a 12-in. discing that also 
features Bobby Byrne and his band. On 
the “B” side Rex and trombonist 
Bradley are joined by Bud Freeman, 
Bill Stegmeyer, Lou Stein, Trigger 
Alpert, and young drummer Paul 
Kashian. They play “At the Jazz Band 
Ball”—‘‘Milenburg Joys”—‘Surrender 
Blues”—‘*Mandy make up your mind” 
“Victory Blues” and a beautiful ren- 
dition of “I’m comin’ Virginia” which 
has one of the best recorded solos by 
Will on wax. Rex blows in strong 
fashion and surprisingly reminiscent of 
Wild Bill Davison. On ‘Surrender 
Blues” we hear some fine growl ‘tram’ 
by Will and. fine muted trumpet by 
Rex who in his second chorus does 
some frenetic high note work. Through- 
out they are handsomely supported by 
Bud Freeman, who still plays a fine sax; 
some fine pianisms by Lou Stein, and 
excellent bass work by Trigger Alpert 
on all these sides. On the “A” side that 
features Bobby Byrne, his trombone, 
and his band, there is more fine trumpet 
work|by another veteran—PeeWee Irwin. 
Another fine LP to appear this last 
month was “Mr. Music” with Al Cohn 
and his Orchestra on Victor LJM-1024. 
Featuring mostly arrangements by Cohn 
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with a star studded band of Joe Newman‘ 


trumpet; Billy Byers, Frank Rehack, 
‘trams’; Cohn, Hal McKusick, Gene 
Quill, saxes; Sanford Gold, piano; 
Billy Bauer, Guitar; Milt Hinton, bass; 
and Osie Johnson, drums. A colorful 
arrangement of “Never, never land” 
from the Broadway musical ‘Peter 
Pan” shows the mighty pen of Cohn, 
and his arrangement of that delightful 
waltz from the French film “La Ronde” 
(same title) shows his humour. His 
knockout arrangement of Denzil Best’s 
“Move” features solos from everyone, 
with a nice break by Milt Hinton and 
some nice alto by Hal McKusick, who 
was formerly with Boyd Raeburn. 
Excellent solos by Cohn and Newman 
are on an original by Cohn entitled 
“Something for Liza.” Johnny Carisi 
contributed an original “Breakfast with 
Joe” that is very catchy and contains 
the best work by Newman in the album. 
Although in the modern sense he is 
no Clifford Brown or Chet Baker, Joe 
can really blow up a storm and is at 
home with the likes of Cohn, Byers, 
Bauer, and ex-Hermanite Frank Rehack 
Osie Johnson is a driving force from 
behind and still impresses as one of the 
most rhythmic thumpers since Big Sid 
Catlett. 

Three cheers for the July “LIGHTLY 
AND POLITELY” column in JAZZ 
JOURNAL in its drawing attention to 
the caustic remarks of Charlie Mingus 
in the Downbeat Blindfold Test, as well 
as the remarks of Tommy Dorsey. 
Fortunately most of us here across the 
sea do not care for this type of thing. 
We feel that political and social intent 
have no place in jazz. 
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The Columbia Record Company 
have been happy to inform us that at 
long last negotiations have been com- 
pleted whereby they will issue the whole 
of the Norman Granz’s Clef and Norg- 
ran records in this country. 

The deal for this very strong jazz 
catalogue has been a very long time in 
the melting pot. It has been rumoured 
at various times that the records were 
to be issued by Mercury, Imhof’s, 
Esquire, Decca, EMI and Vogue, but 
nothing happened, and always the same 
reason for their non-appearance in this 
country was given—finance. 

Well anyway as from September we 
are to get them at long last. Columbia 
will issue on a special label, and once 
the back log has been dealt with, the 
records will in future be issued here at 
the same time as they appear in America. 

The first sides to be issued will be 
ready for sale on September 2nd. They 
were chosen by Norman Granz himself 
and certainly make a very strong 
opening list. On 12-inch LP, retailing 
at 36/5$d, we have records by, Stan 
Getz, Dizzy Gillespie, Buddy de Franco 
and Oscar Peterson, the Charlie Parker 
Big Band, the Lionel Hampton Quartet, 
Count Basie and a Jam Session with 
Parker, Carter, Hodges, Phillips, Web- 
ster as the sax team. 

On the 10-inch LPs come, Gene 
Krupa and Lester Young with Peterson 
which sell at 27/3$d. And on the 7-inch 
selling at 10/7$d we are to have, Art 
Tatum, Oscar Peterson, the new Artie 
Shaw .Gramercy Five, plus some more 
Getz, Parker and Basie. Finally for the 
78 minded, you can buy at 6/- each, 
offerings from Krupa, Hampton, Getz 
and Count Basie. 


WARDELL GRAY 


The death of Wardell Gray came as 
a sad blow to all followers of jazz. Here 
was a musician whose playing appealed 
to both camps, for he was neither very 
modern in his approach, nor was he 
from any other school. 

His style was a very personal one, 
combining as it did some of the soft 


subtlety of the Herschel Evans school 
with the more emotional forcefulness 
of Coleman Hawkins. From all accounts 
he was a shy and retiring man with a 
shrewd sense of humour which is 
mirrored in his playing. 

The accounts of his tragic death would 
seem to vary a great deal, but from the 
reports in the coloured press recently 
received from the area in which he died, 
it would appear he met a violent end. 

At the time of his death he was 
playing tenor saxophone with the 
Benny Carter Orchestra in Las Vegas, 
Nevada. The band was due to open the 
Moulin Rouge—a new theatre-restaur- 
ant whose policy was to welcome people 
of all races. Something of an innovation 
in this gambling city where, according 
to the Las Vegas Tribune, it was difficult 
for a Negro to even get a glass of water. 


JAZZ on LP‘s 


Under the above title an excellent 
booklet has recently been issued by 
the Decca Company. Containing over 
200 pages it lists all the jazz LPs issued 
by Decca, Brunswick, London, Capitol, 
and Felsted, together with a critical 
commentary and discography. 

The commentaries are potted but in 
the main extremely sensible, and have 
obviously been compiled by someone 
who knows his job. The discographies 
are up to date and as complete as 
possible. 

The booklet can be obtained from 
all record dealers, price 2/6. 

HAPPY RETURNS 

We hear from Tony Parenti, that 
good old clarinet player from New 
Orleans, that the 6th August last was 
quite a day with him. On that day he 
celebrated his fifty fifth birthday, his 
thirty seventh wedding anniversary, and 
completed forty one years in the music 
business. Quite a record! 
INCIDENTAL INTELLIGENCE 

We hear that St. Louis, Mo, that 
one time jazz Mecca is once again 
becoming jazz conscious. The local jazz 
club have recently become extremely 
active and are busy trying to unearth 
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some of the legendary jazz figures still 
living in the city. 

Already discovered is pianist Speckled 
Red, who at the age of 63 is still working 
as intermission pianist at a local dance 
hall. 

The news comes from San Francisco 
that blues singer Lizzie Miles has joined 
Bob Scobey and his Frisco Band. She 
will in future record with the band and 
will travel to New York with them for 
their September engagement in that city. 

We hear from our old friend Carlos 
de Radzitzky of two interesting LPs 
which have recently been issued in 
Belgium. Entitled “Innovations in Jazz” 
No. 1 and 2 these records were sponsored 
by a large Brussels music store. Played 
by Belgian musicians, Innovation No. 1 
is traditional music, No. 2 being in 
modern vein. 


PERSONNEL CORNER. 


In response to many requests, here is 
the personnel for the Todd Rhodes 
record reviewed in our columns in July. 
Charlie Hooks, tpt; Hal Dismukes, alto; 
Louie F. Stephens, tenor; Harold 
Wallace, baritone; George Dehart, 
drums; Joe Williams, bass; Todd 
Rhodes, piano. 


JAMES ASMAN’S 
JAZZ CENTRE 


is now open 


Jazz Specialists in LPs, 78s, 
Second-hand items and _ deletions, 
45s and EPs. 


ALL MAKES IN STOCK 


James Asman’s Jazz Centre 


23a New Row, St. Martin’s Lane, 
London, W.C.2. 
(opposite the New Theatre and one 
minute from Leicester Square Tube 
Station) 


COVENT GARDEN 1380 
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DISCOMANIA 


by 
WALTER C. 


10. SILVERTONE 


Carl Kendziora calls my attention to an 
erroneous description of the final Silvertone 
series (see May column). It so happens that 
he has a copy of Ellington’s Silvertone 528, 
which is as listed (both sides are take A) 
but instead of being on the type label 
described, this series has an attractive blue 
label with goad lettering (including a credit 
to Sears Roebuck and Co.) and were pressed 
on Columbia’s regular laminated black 
shellac. 


In partial vindication, however, I must 
plead that there was a fairly recent Silver- 
tone series with blue-on-white labels and 
red vinylite plastic, as described. I once saw 
a bunch of these in a junk pile, but because 
they contained nothing of musical interest, 
I did not buy any or even note down 
details. 


14. OLLIE POWERS 


From John Randolph, who has probably 
seen and owned more Harmograph records 
than anyone, come details of the two 
Harmograph issues of Powers’ PLAY THAT 
THING: 

851: matrix 1502-3, as by Ollie Powers 

Orchestra (rev, Roderman’s Orch.) 874: 

matrix 1502-5, as by ClarenceYoung’s 

Harmony Syncopators (rev, JAZZBO 

JENKINS, 1538-2, under same name). 

851, which was a reissue of Para 20263 
(in the ‘‘popular”’ series), was thus put out 
under the correct name, while 874, being a 
reissue of Para 12059 (in the “race” 
series), was issued under the pseudonym. 
The right hand knoweth not.... 


21. CONQUEROR 


This is the fourth and last label issued 
by the Sears Roebuck chain. Except for an 
unconfirmed rumor that at least one issue 
was from Gennett masters, the entire series 
was derived from, first, Plaza Music Co. 
(BANNER-REGAL-etc.) matrices and then 
from its successors, American Record Co. 
and Columbia. 

The series started at 7000 in Sears’ 
1928-29 catalogue. The earliest (so far 
known) label has gold print on an orange- 
ted background. Two heralds, facing away 
from each other while blowing long trum- 


pets, and a “gear-tooth” border, are . 


the distinguishing features of the design. 
The label is credited: “Sears, Roebuck and 
Co., The World’s Largest Store.” An 
example is: 
7245-A If I Had You (8480-24) 
Dream Train (6461-22) 
Both sides as by: JOHN ViNCENT’S 
CALIFORNIAN’S; vocals are by Irving 


Kaufman and Rodman Lewis, respectively. -° 


A later variant of this label is identical 
except that the entire ‘Sears, etc.’ credit 
is omitted with nothing in its place, and 
that the label is slightly smaller. An 
example is: 

7459-A Year from Today (9222-32) 

THE CLEVELANDERS; 
Buddy Blue, vocal. 


ALLEN 


I’m Following You (9187-13) 
PARADISE CLUB ORCH.; 
Buddy Blue, vocal. 

The next known variant still has the same 
basic design, but the color is deep maroon 
instead of the earlier bright orange-red. 
At the bottom appears ‘‘Made in U.S.A.” ; 
Sears’ name is not mentioned. An example is 

7169-A. Sweet Jennie Lee (10134-12) 

CAB CALLOWAY AND HIS 
ORCHESTRA; vocal by Cab 
Calloway. 

I’m Happy (10115-32) 
THE CAROLINERS; vocal 
by Frank Luther. 

Both sides also were issued on Banner 
0847, Perfect 15366, etc. 

The second basic design omits the heralds, 
a crown and three stars are at the top, and 
‘the name and titling are enclosed in a shield- 
shaped gold outline, of which the upper left 
and right have the form of partially- 
unrolled scrolls; no credit to Sears or any- 
one else. Minor variations occur, such as 
patent-number licensing texts. These labels 
are a darker maroon in color, with gold 
print. An example: 

9938 Death of Blind Boy Fuller 

(C3784-1) 
Key to my door (C3790-1) 

Both sides by: BROWNIE McGHEE 

(BLIND BOY FULLER No. 2) 

Accompaniment is by guitar on the first 
side, guitar and washboard on the second. 

The files at Columbia on this label are 
extremely sketchy from 7000 to 7900, but 
from 7900 on they are about 95% complete, 
or 99% complete above 8500. The final 
issue was 9960, released at the end of 1941. 
Some releases of jazz interest include: 

Lizzie Miles 7082, 7084. 

Louis Armstrong: 9124, 9554. 

Sidney Bechet: 9179. 

Johnny Hodges: 

Bobby Hackett: 9530. 

Count Basie: 9555, 9631-9633. 

Cripple Clarence Lofton: 8758. 

Big Bill: 9197, 9762, 9794, 9928-9932. 

Blind Boy Fuller: 9757 9758. 

Josh White: 9959, 9960. 

This list is by no means. inclusive or 
complete. Some release and price data 
follow: 

1928-29 catalogue: 7000 to 7103; priced 

3 for 85 cents. 
Spring 1930 catalogue; to 7436; 3 for 
89 cents. 

Winter 1930-31 catalogue: to 7530; 
29 c at, 5 for $1.37, 10 for $2.65. 
Sept. 1934 supplement: to 8382; 2 for 

45 cents, 5 for $1.09. 

Thanks are due to Perry Armagnac for 

details on the above records. 


22. EDITH JOHNSON 


Standard references, including JAZZ 
DIRECTORY volume 5, name the pianist 
on this singer’s Paramount 12823 and 
12864 as Roosevelt Sykes, on the basis of a 
Teport by the late Eugene Williams in 
Record Changer, July 1945. I have no 
quarrel with this identification as far as the 
tile HONEY DRIPPER BLUES (Para 
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12823, Century 3018) goes; the piano 
accompaniment is in a rather ornate blues 
style, perfectly consistent with what I know 
of Sykes. On GOOD CHIB BLUES and 
NICKLES WORTH OF LIVER, however, 
the piano is so different in style, being so 
typically the easy, simple rocking style of 
Henry Brown and so unlike Sykes, that I 
am sure it is Henry Brown. The presence of 
Brown’s sidekick Ike Rodgers (trombone) 
on these two titles (and not on HONEY 
DRIPPER BLUES) lends weight to this 
conclusion. I believe that these were all 
recorded at the same time, the matrices 
being adjacent, but this is not conclusive 
since the aural evidence is so straightforward 


23. FILING SYSTEMS. 


The orderly storing of not only records 
but also the researcher’s bits of information 
is a necessary evil—necessary because an 
item is of no use if it cannot be located 
immediately when wanted, or if the re- 
searcher does not know he even has it, and 
evil because it diverts so much precious 
time from research proper. Everyone seems 
to evolve his own pet methods, ranging in 
complexity from a single notebook in which 
are kept data not found in standard referen- 
ces, to stacks of card indices and filing cases 
and bourid volumes of jazz journals (the 


general as well as the specific). 3 


My records are kept in alphabetical: 
numerical order by labels. If 1 were to 
rearrange them by artists, I would not 
assign code numbers of any kind; this is 
an unnecessary complication, since each 
record already bears a catalogue number, 
which can also serve as an index number. 


Discographical material not yet available 
in published volumes is indexed in loose- 
leaf notebooks, and the details of records 
I own are underlined in red in the appro- 
priate book. For every record I own or 
examine, I make out a 3 x 5 index card, with 
full details on titles, composers, matrices, 
takes, artists, label color and design (if 
expressible briefly in words), and, where 
known, dates and personnels. These are 
filed by label and catalogue number and 
constitute the nucleus of that researcher’s 
dream, a complete record catalogue. I also 
maintain card index files on jazz compo- 
sitions and composers, band (not necessarily 
recording) personnels, and biographical 
references to musicians; and _letter-size 
file folders and loose-leaf books for corres- 
pondence, clippings, catalogue number 
listings, matrix listings, etc. Magazines, 
catalogues, and supplements are stacked or 
boxed on varying degrees of order. 

Comments and correspondence are ear- 
nestly solicited on these topics; my address 
is: 168 Cedar Hill Avenue, Belleville 9, 
New Jersey, U.S.A. 


(Continued on page 8) 
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BERT S. WHYATT September 22, 1928 regarding personnel, McPartland 
atts BVE47084 Vi reject (remade Feb. ||, seems definite, as is Goodman’s 
BVE47085 Vi 40049 Oriental iliusions clarinet; for the life of me I cannot 
SDISCOGRAPHY. (AZZ. JOURNAL, imagine Lou McGarity being present— 
ms ’ I have it on good authority that he was 
Camden, Now !arsey, Feb tH, 1929. 
ROSS C0615-D BVE47934 Vi 40130 born in 1917, which would maize him 
BVE49943 Vi 40146 — Better than nothin’ eleven years old when these sides were 
were recorded March 24, 1926. BVc49844 40093. Nancy de: further. McGari 
BLUE STEELE Vi 20971 was recorded  8VE49845 40093 got a brand new gal. made; further, Mcarity was stl 
about’ October, 1927; the matrix | at time only 
, 1 t Boys’ evoted himself to the trombone in 
number of Girl of M Dreams is Feb 19, 1929 ogee Assy 
39851-3 and this side os also issued BVE49871. Vi V38044. Mississippi Stomp (issued as 1932. Or was there another Lou 
on Blue Bird B5867 and HMV BS5585; McGarity; On the Baby record, the 
Sugar Babe, I’m Leavin’. (note slight February 20, 1929 excellent 
correction of title) is also on the same —-BVE49877-- Vi 40130 ~—-You never did that before in the last chorus; there is a touch 0 
BB and on HMV B5440; perhaps (second cornet added) : 
} : would hesitate to name him as being 
someone who owns the = will JIMMY McHUGH never having heard definitely present. | hear but one trom- 
advise the matrix number ?—the take any of the first listed session sides, I bone, as noted above. 
number is 3, from the Victor original. cannot discuss personnel details; the As to the remainder, I have no ideas 
There are quite a few other Steele basic data requires re-writing however: although there is the possibility of 
d but doubtl Cl had 8 ere € p y 
recordings but doubtless app ha New York ; September 25, 1928 h b by Ji McHugh 
left the band by their later date than 147061 1H GAd wy a (Tommy ge eing by Jimmy McHug 
the above and the others listed in JJ. 47062 
given by Randolph (from Clapp, no 147063 Ha 743-H When love comes stealing on Velve one an Iva labels. 


(Tommy Weir, vocsl) DIXIE DAISIES the matrix number is 


doubt) may well be correct—but the 
listing of sides requires wholesale re- 
writing, as Randolph indicates in his 
note. The following data came from 
Mr. E. C. Forman, of the R.C.A., via 
my Discophile colleague, Derek Coller. 
{two cornets; trombone; three saxes; violin: 
piano; banjo; bass; drums): 
Memphis, Tennessee, September 4, 1928. 
BVE45478 unrel. Sweetheart of Yesterday 


BVE45479-3 Vi 21710 Happy 
September 5, 1928. 


note the correction of the issue number 
of: the middle side above—not 736 as 
in JJ 

vigilant eyes will note that Clapp seems 
to have been in Memphis helping to 
cut some Slim Lamar sides on Septem- 
ber 22, 1928, and in NYC three days 
later with the McHugh gang. 

I"have a copy of the first side from the 
next session and suggest the following 
instrumentation: 


almost certainly phoney in the true 
sense and the ‘-2’ probably means 
nothing; aside from this, a more 
accurate date would perhaps be 
November, 1928—c.f. the same title 
at 147496 above; q.e.d. 

IRVING MILLS SESSION what about the 
Diga Diga Do listed for all to see on 
page 198 of New Hot Discography 
being this ‘unissued?’ item? 


HESSY’S 


For all your Record requirements 


EXTENDED PLAY . LONGPLAY . STANDARD 
JAZZ . SWING . CONTEMPORARY 


ALL “LABELS” 


IN STOCK 


RECORDS SENT TAX FREE OVERSEAS 
RECORD POSTAL SERVICE IN U.K. 


Finest Record Players 
Record Reproducers 
PYE “Hi-Fi” Black Box 
Tape Recorders 
**Connoisseur’’ Motors. 


TERMS ARRANGED 


OPEN ALL DAY WEDNESDAY 


CLOSED SATURDAY 


18-20, MANCHESTER STREET, LIVERPOOL, 1 


*Phone:—Central 6488-9. 


BVE45484 40049 I'm glad it was somebod 
on" sede sie meal (probably two trumpets; one trombone; SUNNY CLAPP 402691 was also issued on 
oe Pia I'm crazy over Daisy clarinet, probably doubling sax; tenor sax; PaE R564 
BVE45490 Vi 40005 ‘My castle of never can be violin, probably one of the sax men; piano; LEW BRAY according to Ralph Venables, 
he Goofus ne: ber 27, 1928 this is a pseudonym for Seger Ellis; 
ptember 10, ew York City, Nozember 
BVE47007_ Viunrel. Sweetheart of the Dawn 147495-2° Ha795-H (Claude Reese, vocal) the matrix numbers are reversed as 
September 19, 1928 147496 Ha 899-H Remember | love you listed in JJ and these sides were re- 
vi My Sunshine corded on June 11, 1929; a further title, 
er issued as ‘Sunny Clapp an 
VE47062 Vi unrel. My Castle of Love his Band o’ Sunshine). Promise, 402612, was made and 
BVEsvoes Vi unrel. Tailor Made 147497 Ha 836-H The Whoopee Stomp appears to be unissued. 


THE RECORD SHOP 


EVERYTHING TO DO 
WITH JAZZ IN STOCK 


. 


Post free despatch within G.B. of LP/EPs or 
four 78/45s. 


SPECIAL 


The Wax Works of Duke Ellington 


Complete discography by Benny Aasland 
price 13/6, post free 


WRITE - CALL - PHONE 


All our copies of the new Barber E-P 
‘*Jazz To-day” will be autographed 


100, CHARING CROSS ROAD 
LONDON, W.C.2 TEMple Bar 8619 
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Practice Makes Perfect 


A report from K. M. ANIFOWOSHE 


On the ninth of November, 1954, 
walked out of a baby car called Fiat 
were four men and went in a popular 
cafe called “West End’ owned by an 
African gentleman and the next thing 
that happen, I hear the men blowing 
except one man and that’s the proprietor 
Mr. Olarinoe Cole known as ‘A.B.C.’, 
and the number I first heard was 
“Lester Leaps In” by the gentleman 
called Dizzy Karl Moody known as 
“Kanzool Anny” accompanied with 
Victor Olaiya, trumpet, Lateeph Oluwa, 
bassist, known as “Yex” and Okayie, 
drummer, and I was very impressed by 
these four men and on that day the 
manager was looking on what these 
men are putting down. 


The next day comes in the maestro, 
Mr. MacVoy, the pianist and comes in 
a young, slim gal Miss O. Ajillo, 
vocalist, and the rehearsing goes on 
every evening for about three weeks 
before the Bongoest, the fabulous 
Landa known as Rochester, our own 
Miller, second trumpeter, Boy O’Gabson 
drummer, a second tenor saxophonist 
Ishola Kydehinde, Conga man; Ani- 
mashawun known as “Anny” and our 
popular fabulous “‘Popo-Ola” known as 
“Pop” the dancing maracca man arrive. 
For about a month or so the rehearsal 
was still going on and nobody takes 
no notice of what’s cookin’ or going 
on in the little hut behind the ‘West 
End Cafe,” but during the time that 


THEY ALL COME TO THE 


INTERNATIONAL 
BOOKSHOP 


All the latest Jazz releases 
All the Rarest Records 
All the Jazz Books and 
Magazines 
and All the Intelligent Record 
Collectors 
THE INTERNATIONAL 
BOOKSHOP 
(Record Dept.) 
52 Charing Cross Road, London 
W.C.2. 
MEMBERS J.R.R.A. 


TELEPHONE : TEMPLE BAR 2315 


The Greatest Jazz Centre in the 
World ! 


the band gonna make his first outing, 
the pianist Mr. MacVoy gone to 
another band. 

A HEAD-ACHE: Now, we are 
looking for a pianist as the band has 
worked his way out and so good we 
found another great guy Akiremi Cole 
as our pianist, and going on again for 
almost a month rehearsal and then 
comes out for the first time which was 
on Wednesday and Saturday. On the 
first Wednesday the ‘Cool-Cat’ im- 
pressed the audience and all of them 
were thrill and get up jumping, jiving 
and bopping throughout the night, so 
much and the next day the ‘Daily Ser- 
vice’ flash the news with ‘Cool-Cat’s’ 


name and also the news has gone 


around the town about the ‘Cool-Cat’ 
and on Saturday before opening the 
gate has full up. 

IMPRESSION: Now, apart from the 
great guys in the band, but also a 
prominent gal who so anxious to show 
the public that she will be one of the 
ambitious gal vocalist in Nigeria and 
who’s proud about be in the “Cool-Cat’ 
band and start the course of vocal when 
the band started and give the audience 
lots of impression that she can do it too. 


COOL-CAT: I ask the bandleader 
Dizzy Karl Moody, known as “Kanzool 
Anny” about the band’s name and said 
that ‘The Cool-Cat’ is used among the 
modern musicians all over the world 
‘cause of the progressive music and 
their cool idea. He continued: “when 
I say modern music, I don’t mean the 
old Dixieland but I mean Be-Bop and 
with cool bop rhythm which is far 
different to the old Dixieland beat with 
something ‘Gby, Gby, Gby,’ and we will 
try and put our people to the light of 
music and makes them understood the 
music and musicians, as our country is 
growing fast with modern feelings and 
mood.” 


WELCOME TO OUR “PREZ”: 
Have you heard about.... Chris Ajillo 
; . the brother of the Cool Cat’s 


I hear Dizzy Carl Moody talking 
about the man behind the tenor sax 
coming home from U.K. and I asked 
the “Kanzool Anny” about the band 
playing different kind of pieces and he 
said: “‘as far as music is concern I 
don’t like to copy at all, [ like to compose 
my own music for the band to 
play different kind of music every time.” 
And I ask him whether he can arrange 
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or compose, he said: “if I can’t compose 
or arrange | won’t say that;” and he 
continued: “that the only way I can 
express my feelings is to compose my 
music for the men in the band, and also 
for the band to have different sounds 
to others.” 


[ ask him about Mr. Ajillo; he said 
“Yah! I played with him, he is a great 
guy and also he compose and arrange 
too and we understand each other; I’m 
glad for that.” I ask him again! Is he 
coming to join the Cool-Cat or forming 
his own group? he said: “I know Prez, 
he is coming to this band, and I want him 
to lead the band when he comes, in 
order to get chance for my arrangement 
and composing seriously.” 

I said, so you want to make this a real 
organise band with co-operate musicians 
He comment: ‘Yah! sure, Daddy I 
want every our musician that coming 
| ome from U.K. to come to this band 
and have a solid music and musician 
and so we can throw a challenge to other 
Europe musicians and put our country 
among other countries that in the field 
of jazz and be able to compete in the 
International Jazz Fair which held in 
Paris in future.” 


(The above is printed as received from 
our progressive West African corres- 
pondent Mr. Anifowoshe. It does, we 
believe give a very fair insight into 
musical conditions on that other West 
Coast). 


RECORDS BY POST!! 


From Traditional to Modern by our 
up to the minute 


TAX FREE 
OVERSEAS SERVICE 
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There’s Always the River. 


A couple of weeks ago, we made an 
interesting discovery. When you set out 
to get away from it all, you'll quite 
likely end up in the middle of it. We 
went to Hampton Court. At least, we 
didn’t actually go there direct, but 
that’s where we ended up at about half 
past seven one Saturday evening. 


Having been informed rather icily 
in the Mitre Hotel that all meals had 
been booked and that, anyway, jackets 
were required to be worn by diners, we 
parked the car in the Mitre’s car park 
for the evening and strolled across the 
river to the Thames Hotel—a_less 
stuffy hostelry with a more broadminded 
outlook towards our open necked shirts 
and sweaters. The saloon lounge; 
impressively large and full of people, 
was presided over by Gladys Hay. The 
lager was cold and very enjoyable but 
the pin table was erratic, and after 
exhausting our supply of pennies, we 
wandered into another bar which 
turned out to be an adjacent ballroom. 


We paused at the door in front of a 
large poster which read as follows: 
“Jazz at the Thames—Norman George 
and his Band.” It was a warm evening 
but we shivered before going in. Inside 
was an amazing sight. About five or six 
men were propping up the corner bar 
on their own and, along the far side of 
the dancing space sat about 35 to 40 
young, attractive and unaccompanied 
chicks. This, we feel, is a club that 
should be brought to the notice of the 
club-going public, especially the male 
section. Later on, when a few more men 
had arrived, some of the young ladies 
were invited to dance. Dancing at 
Hampton Court has obviously become 
channeled into a strictly observed type 
of jiving. Everyone performs the same 
stereotyped movements so that, when 
several couples start dancing together, 
it is reminiscent of a ragged chorus line. 
The basic steps seem to consist of a 
shuffled right foot followed by a 
shuffled left foot followed by a violent 
circular twist under the partner’s 
uplifted arm. This part of the move- 
ment seemed invariably to reveal the 
young lady’s acquaintance or lack of 
acquaintance with Persil. 


by . 


BRIAN NICHOLLS 

Norman George and His Band con- 
sisted of Norman George playing less 
than excellent tenor to an accompani- 
ment of piano, bass and drums. There 
was also a young girl singer. We were 
busy making mental reservations about 
the jazz part of “Jazz at the Thames” 
when we were informed that this was 
‘straight dancing night.’ ‘Jazz night’ was 
on Sunday. It was then that we noticed 
that every fifth or sixth number was a 
waltz, or slow foxtrot. Nobody seemed 
to dance during these interval numbers; 
presumably due to the difficulty of 
applying the two shuffles and one 
violent twist mentioned above, to 
waltz time. 


During the interval, Gladys Hay 
appeared and announced to any mem- 
bers of the jazz club who might be 
present that an extra attraction at the 
following night’s jazz session would be 
a personal appearance of Bruce Trent. 
We drifted out to take in the night air 
and the lights on the river. 


This Month’s Tip for Next Month’s 
Good Buy. 


The Keith Christie Group, of whom 
we wrote in last month’s review of the 
Festival Hall ‘Jazz Today’ concert, has 
recently cut a set of numbers for an 
Esquire LP. Judging by the kind of jazz 
that this group has been turning out 
lately, this should be quite a disc. All 
the numbers cut are Ellington compo- 
sitions and include ‘Drop me off at 
Harlem,’ ‘It don’t mean a_ thing’, 
‘Cotton tail’ and ‘Main stream.’ In view 
of the news of Keith’s imminent de- 
parture from the Dankworth Orchestra 
to join Tommy Whittle, this disc, if it 
lives up to expectations, should become 
quite a collector’s item. It’s all rather 
sad that one of the best groups to 
emerge from British jazz yet, is going to 
be broken up so soon. 


One Trumpet—Still to be Heard. 


Ravings had been reported regarding 
trumpet player named Placido Martin 
(seems an unlikely name, doesn’t it?). 
He was to be heard, we were told, at a 
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new jazz spot operating in a room over 
the Cumberland Stores, so we went 
along one evening to hear him. 


The Cumberland Stores turned out to 
be a public house in the neighbourhood 
of Kingly Street, and, as we arrived, 
Jasper Livesey, one time trad. clarinet 
player and now professing modern 
baritone playing, emerged from the 
door. We also saw Dickie Hawdon while 
we were there, but Placido Martin was 
not in evidence, nor was the standard of 
jazz we had expected so we moved on 
to the Studio Club, where at least the 
excellence of Alan Clare is guaranteed. 


Alan was sitting alongside the piano 
engrossed in the playing of a young man 
called Pat Smythe. Now when a pianist 
of Alan’s standing becomes completely 
absorbed in someone else’s playing, we 
reckon that something good is available. 


After listening to a couple of numbers 
we were inclined to agree with Alan’s 
judgement. As he said, everything that 
Pat plays is completely balanced. He 
has a surprising mastery of the piano and 
a flow of ideas that matches this 
technical ability. 


When we talked to him afterwards, we 
were somewhat taken aback to find that 
he is studying law in Edinburgh and 
plays piano only as a hobby. We’d love 
to hear the kind of music he would 
produce if he took the thing up seriously. 
Anyway, out of this evening we can pass 
on the hint to hear Pat Smythe if you 
get the chance. Judgement is reserved 
on Placido Martin. 


Sixteen Pages: Weekly 6d. 


During an unguarded moment, we 
paid sixpence for a publication called 
‘The Record Mirror.’ It is registered at 
the G.P.O. as a newspaper and pub- 
lished by Cardfont Publishers Ltd., 
20, Rupert Street, Piccadilly, London, 


The entire front cover was devoted 
to a photograph of a gentleman named 
Slim Whitman and some rather naive 
statements regarding his capabilities. 
Inside we found a headline stating 
baldly that ‘1,000 Children enjoy Horse 
Show,’ a photograph of Rosemary 
Clooney giving a reciprocai handshake 
to editor Isidore Green, James Asman 


(continued on page 12) 
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RECENT AMERICAN 


RECORDS 


Compiled by 


AGEE, RAY 
Wobble loo; Another fool sings thu blues SPARK 119 
AMMONS, GENE 


Blue roller; Sock PRESTIGE 911 
ANDREWS, ERNIE 
Soft winds; In the still of thenight SPARK 118 


ARMSTRONG, LOUIS 
Baby, your sleep is showing; Pretty little 


missy DECCA 29546 
AULD, GEORGIE 

I've got you under my skin; Take care 

CORAL 61458 

AUSTRALIAN JAZZ QUARTET (Dick Healey, 
ffass; as, fl,c, piccolo; Erroll Buddle, ts, bassoon; 
Jack Brokonsha, d, vibes; Bryce Rhode, p). 

A foggy day; Little girl blue; Loose walk; 

Flaxen hair; You are too beautiful; Lullaby 

of the leaves; Things we did last summer; 

Fascinatin’ rhythm BETHLEHEM BCP-103! 
BANISTER, JAMES 

Blues and trouble; Gold digger STATES 141 
BARBARIN, PAUL (d; John Brunious, tp; 
Bobby Thomas, tb; Willie Humphrey, c; Lester 
Santiago, p; Danny Barker, banjo). 

Gettysburgh March; Screamin’ the blues; 

Lilies of the valley; First choice; Tiger rag; 

L'il Liza Jane; Careless Love; Mon chere 

amie; The second line; When the Saints 

come marchin’ in CONCERT-HALL CH}J-1205 
BARNET, CHARLIE 

Comanche war dance; Iroquois; Cherokee; 

Seminole; Pale moon; Redskin mambo; 

By the water of Minnetonka; Indian love 

call; From the land of the sky blue waters; 

Indian summer; Along the Santa Fe trail; 

Wahoo’s lament VICTOR LPM-1091 
BERRY, CHUCK 

Maybelline; Wee wee hours CHESS 1604 
BLACK, OSCAR and SUE ALLEN 

Baby, please don't go; I'll live my life alone 


GROOVE 
BOND, LUTHER 
! won't believe you anymore; It's written 
in the stars SAVOY 1159 
BOSTIC, EARL 
East of the sun; Dream KING 4815 


BROWN, LES 

Lullaby of Birdland; Bernie's tune CORAL 61456 

Frenesi; Perfidia CAPITOL 3184 
CLAIRE, BETTY ST. (acc. Eddie Swanson, p; 
Barry Galbraith, g; Addison Farmer, b; Herb 
Lovelle, d.) 

East of the Sun; My one and only love; 

| hadn't anyone till you; Why try to change 

me now?; Skylark; Prelude to a kiss; That 

old black magic; Give me the simple life 


JUBILEE LP-23 

COLEMAN, CY 

One-two-three; You took advantage of me; 

Taking a chance on love; Heat wave; 

Imagination; Get out of town; April in 

Paris; I’m old fashioned BENIDA 1023 
COLEMAN, EARL 

This is always; I've had my last affair PRESTIGE 910 
DANIELS, HALL (tp and arr.; Dick Nash, tb; 
Zoot Sims, ts; Bob Gordon, bass; Paul Atkerson, 
p; Rolly Bundock, b; Jack Sperling, d). 

The way you look tonight; You don’t know 

what love is; Nash-ville; Compatibility JUMP JL-9 
DAVIS, MILES 


But not for me, | and 2 PRESTIGE 915 
DAVIS, WILD BILL 
Land of dreams; Syncopated clock OKEH 7059 


DEE, MERCY 

Romp and stomp blues; Oh, oh, please FLAIR 1073 
DIXIE BLUES BOYS 

My baby left town; Monte Carlo FLAIR 1072 
DOUGHERTY, BIG BOB ‘ 

Just any mood (instr.); Knock kneed bab 


baby 
CARDINAL 1039 
DUPREE, JACK and MR. BEAR 
Daybreak rock; Walking the blues KING 4812 
ELLIOTT, DON and RUSTY DEDRICK (tps; 
Dick Hyman, p; Mundell Lowe, g; Eddie Safranski 
b; Don Lamond, d.) 
Vampire until ready; When yourtlover’has 
gone; Gargantuan chant; Your own iron; 
Easy to remember; Dominick Seventh 
RIVERSIDE RLP 2517 
FARMER, ART 


| walk alone; Autumn nocturne PRESTIGE 906 
FITZGERALD, ELLA 
Pete Kelly’s blues; Hard hearted Hannah 
DECCA 29609 
Old devil moon; Lover, come back to me 
(ace. Benny Carter) DECCA 29580 


STANLEY DANCE \ 


FOSTER, LITTLE WILLY 

Four day jump; Falling rain blues BLUE LAKE 113 
FREEMAN, BUD (cs; acc. Dick Cary, p; George 
Barnes, zg; Jack Lesberg, b; Don Lamond, d.). 

Three little words; | guess I'll have to 

change my plan; Margo’s seal; Blue moon: 

Sweet Georgia Brown; Indian Summer: 

Blues for tenor; | could write a book CAPITOL H625 

(acc. Dave Bowman, p; Don Lamond, d) 

Crazy rhythm; Ain't misbehavin’; Three 

little words; Lady be good; | didn’t know 

what time it was; Bud's blues. Bobby Byrne 

(tb; Peewee Erwin, tp; Peanuts Hucko, 

c; Billy Maxted, p; Jack Lesberg, b; 

Cliff Leeman, d): That's a plenty; Royal 

Garden Blues; Indiana; Struttin’ with 

some barbecue. Will Bradley (tb; Rex Stewart, 

tp; Bud Freeman, ts; Bill Stegmeyer, c; Lou 

Stein, p; Trigger Alpert, b; Paul Kashian, d): 

Sunday; Ja da; Why was | born? GRAND AWARD 


33-313 

FULSON, LOWELL 

Lonely hours; Do me right CHECKER 820 
GARNER, ERROLL (p; Red Callender, b; Harold 
West, d.). 

Pastel; Play, piano, play; Love is the 

Strangest game; Blues Garnie; Trio. 

Marmarosa, Dodo (p; Harry Babasin, 

cello and b; Jackie Mills, d): Dary departs, 

Boptamism; Dodo's dance; You go to my 

head; Lover CONCERT HALL CH}J-!00! 
GENE and EUNICE 

Flim flam; Can we forget it; 
GILLUM, JAZZ 

Key to the highway; Tell me, mama GROOVE 5002 
GREY, RONNIE 

Sweet baby; Run, Manny, run 
HARRISON, WILBERT 

Florida Special (instr); Darling, listen to 

this song SAVOY 1164 
HEYWOOD, EDDIE 

Land of dreams; Summer holiday MERCURY 70645 
HIBBLER, AL 

You will be mine; Autumn winds ORIGINAL 1008 
HOLTA, ENYATTA 

If you play, you must pay; Mr. Black Man 


JAY-DEE 123 
JOHNSON, BUDDY 

Bitter sweet (instr.); Send out for a bottle 

of beer MERCURY 70656 
JOHNSON, LONNIE 

He’s a jelly roll baker; Fly right, baby GROOVE 5003 
JORDAN, LOUIS 

Bannas; Baby, let's do it up “xX 148 
KING, B. B. (BLUES BOY) 

Talkin’ the blues (instr.); Boogie rock 

(instr.) RPM435 
KING, KID 

Thing-a-ma-iig (instr.); Baby, I'm foolproof 

EXCELLO 2059 
KONITZ, LEE (as; Ronnie Ball, p; Peter Ind, b; 
Jeff Morton, d.) 

No splice; She's funny that way; Time on 

my hands; Foolin’ myself; Ronnie's tune; 

Froggy day; My old flame STORYVILLE 323 
LEA, BARBARA (Johnny Windhurst, tp; Billy 
Taylor, p; Jimmy Shirley, g; Earl May, b; Percy 
Brice, d.). 

Come rain or come shine; As long as | live; 

Love is here to stay; Thinking of you; | 

didn’t know about you; Love me; The best 

thing for you; A woman alone with the 

blues RIVERSIDE RLP2518 
LENORE, J. B. 

What have | done?; Mama, your daughter is 

going to miss me PARROT 814 


LEWIS, SMILEY 


ALADDIN 3292 


CAPITOL 3174 


Bumpity bump; | hear you knocking 
IMPERIAL 5356 
MAC, LOU 
Slow down; Baby BLUE LAKE 114 
MACEO, 


BIG 
Worried life blues; Chicago breakdown 


GROOVE 500! 
McGILL, ROLLEE 
In my neighbourhood; Rhythm rockin’ blues 
MERCURY 70652 
McHARGUE, ROSY (c; Bob Higgins, ct; Moe 
Schneider, tb; Earl Sturgis, p; Ray Leatherwood, 
b; George Defebaugh, d.). 
Palesteena; Singin’ the blues; Davenport 
blues; Basin St. blues; Rosy’s hangover; 
Sweet Georgia Brown; Jazzin’ the blues 
away; ‘Till we meet again JUMP JL-8 


McKENZIE, LIL 
The others | like; Run along 
MARSHALL, FRANKIE 
No one else will ever know; Just say the 


GROOVE 0013 


word SPARK 117 
MATHEWS, LITTLE ARTHUR 
Someday baby; I'm gonna whale on 


you 
FEDERAL 12232 
MIDNIGHTERS, THE 
That woman; Give it up FEDERAL 12230 
MILTON, ROY 


You got me reeling and rocking; Nothin 


& 
left DOOTONE 369 
MITCHELL, FREDDIE 
Three strikes you're out; Preachin’ 
(instr.) ROCK 'N’ ROLL 609 
MOODY, JAMES 
Blue walk; I've got the blues PRESTIGE 917 
Blues in the closet; Nobody knows the 
troubles I've seen PRESTIGE 914 
Faster James; It might as well be spring 
PRESTIGE 903 
MORROW, BUDDY 
Please be kind; Sliphorn special WING 90009 
PARKER, CHARLIE 
Little Willie leaps; Donna Lee; Chasing the 
bird; Cheryl; Milestones; Half Nelson; 
Sipping at Bell's; Tiny’s tempo; Red Cross; 
Now’s the time; Buzzy; Marmaduke 
SAVOY MG-12001 
Relaxin’ at Camarillo; Cheers; Carvin’ the 
Bird; Stupendous; Max is making wax; 
Klactoveedsedstene; Dexterity; Trade 
winds; Crazeology; Yardbird suite 
CONCERT HALL CH}J-1004 
PATRICK, GLADYS 
The blues; Unchain my heart MGM 55010 
PEEL, LAWRENCE 
Filatone’s mambo; Song of Sadar GRAND 128 
PEJOE, MORRIS 
You gonna need me; Hurt my feelings VEE-JAY 148 


PHILLIPS, MARVIN 
Ding dong baby; Mamo, mamo SPECIALITY 554 


PIANO, RED 
Rockin’ with red; Red's boogie GROOVE 5000 
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PLEASURE, KING 
Don't get scared; Funk junction PRESTIGE 913 
I'm gone; You're crying PRESTIGE 908 
PREMICE, JOSEPHINE 
How did he look; My melancholy baby CORAL 61451 
RED, FREDDIE ({p; John Ore, : Ron Jefferson, d) 
mg The things we did last summer; 
dy J; blues; Ready Freddie PRESTIGE LPI97 
FEDERAL 12226 


RIVERA, LUIS 
Bobby sox, Manhattan 
ROLAND. JOE (vibes; Freddie Red, p; Dick 
Garcia, g; Dante Matrucci, b; Ron Jefferson, d.) 
Easy living; Stairway to the Steinway; 
Soft winds; Teach me tonight; Robin; 
Sweet Lorraine; Goodbye, Bird; After 
you've gone; Anticipation; | cover hea 
watetfront; The moon got in mye 
Street of dreams BETHLEHEM BCP-17 
RUFFIN, RIFF 
A touch-of heaven; Bring it on back SPARK 115 
SACASAS 
La ronde; Trurmpcrazy KING 1489 
SCOTT, TONY (c; Jimmy Nottingham, tp; 
Kai Winding, tb; Eddie Wasserman, ts; Danny 
Bank, bs; Milt Hinton, b; Osie Johnson, d). 
— Blue room; Riding high; Late 
VICTOR EPA5S96 
SHANK, BUD and BOB BROOKMEYER (acc. 
Claud Williamson, Larry Bunker, Joe Mondragon 
Buddy Clark and strings) 
Low life; When your lover has gone; Out 
of this world; There’s a small hotel; Rustic 
hop; You are too beautiful; Wind and rain 
in your hair PACIFIC PJL-20 
SMITH, GECRGE (g; Bob Panecoast, p; George 
Roumania, b; Jerry Segal, d) 
Someone to watch over me; Dancing on 
the ceiling; Blues for Birdland; Have you 
met Miss Jones; In a sentimental — 
Walk, don’t run; Autumn in New York 
How about you ROOST RLP424 
STATON, DAKOTA 
Abracadabra; | never dreamt CAPITOL 318! 
STEWART, REX (tp; Lawrence Brown, tb; 
Hilton Jefferson, as; Danny Bank, bs and c; Hank 
Jones, p; Milt Hinton, b; Osie Johnson, d.). 
Boy meets horn; Take the A train; In my 
solitude; Don’t get around much anymore; 
Mood Indigo; | let a song go out of my 
heart. Illinois Jacquet (Joe Newman, 
Trummy Young, Sir Charles Thompson, 
Charles Mingus, Shadow Wilson, etc.) 
Ghost of a chance; Jumpin’ at the woodside 
Robbins Nest; Memories of you; Diggin’ 
the count; She’s funny that way 
GRAND AWARD 33-315 
STITT, SONNY and EDDIE DAVIS 
Marchin’; S.0.S.; Jaws; | can't get started 


ROOST RLP!203 
TAYLOR, BILLY 


THOMPSON, SONNY 


First base; Lonely moon KING 4809 


It don’t mean a thing; Rose O’Day CORAL 61452 
TRITONES, THE 

Blues in the closet (instr,); Sweet and 

lovely (instr.) GRAND 126 
TURNER, JOE 

Hide and seek; Midnight cannon ball 


ATLANTIC 1069 
WILLIAMS, BERNIE 
Why fool yourself; 


WILLIAMS, JOE 

Every day have the blues; They didn't 

believe me CHECKER 762 

Blow, Mr. Low; Time for moving SAVOY 1165 
WILLIAMS, MARY LOU 

Roll ‘em; Taurus; Amie; Fandan 

Jericho; | love him CONCERT HALL cH. 1206 
WILLIAMS, OTIS 


Don’t tease me 
IMPERIAL 5360 


Save me, save me; Gum Drop DE LUXE 6090 
YOUNG, JESSIE 
Mary Lou; Don’t think | will MODERN 96! 


JAZZMAN’S DIARY 


devoting half a page to unlimited praise 
for a ‘grinning fearsome monster’ 
called Ken Colyer, and several other 
goodies of the same calibre including an 
advertisement by a bookmaker by 
name of Joe Coral. 

On page two, amongst the letters 
from readers we were stopped short by 
a letter from Roger and Alan Bailey, 
who give their address as 50, Highland 
Rd., Northwood Hills, Middlesex. We 
quote: 

“Sir—We were disappointed to read 

in the latest Record Mirror that 

David Whitfield has dropped from 

‘Top Ten,’ but this is only to be 

expected since ‘Everywhere’ (the 

backing of ‘Mama’) has, as you also 
mentioned, sold ALMOST the same 


We read this at least six times and 
then came to the conclusion that 
something pretty deep is going on 
somewhere. What kind of record shops 
do they have in Northwood Hills where 
they almost sell one side of a record? 
How do they manage to sell one side 
without the other anyway? Do they pin 
the two sides together by the hole in 
the middle? Think of the problem they 
have in getting rid of the unsold sides. 


More alarming however is the hint 
towards the end of the sentence that 
‘Record Mirror’ knows all about this. 
The fact that this almost selling records 
seems to be tied up in some way with 
the ‘Top Ten’ charts calls for investiga- 
tion. Do Northwood Hills record shops 
include almost sold records in their 
Top Ten returns, and just what is 
Record Mirror doing to expose this sort 
of chicanery ? 


Certainly the last thing they want to 
do is publish their guilty secret. If other 
record shops start awarding marks 
for records they almost sell, it won’t be 
long before every recording artist stops 
any kind of work in order to tour the 
record shops of the country, dithering 
and finally refusing to buy his or her 
own records. 


We've been worrying about this a lot 
lately. We don’t reckon that we'll buy 


ie Eddie's Theme: Goodbye PRESTIGE 904 number of copies. the Record Mirror again—it’s too 
Rad Blues vee-jay 149 (The capitals are ours) un-nerving. 
SEPTEMBER RELEASES 


78 r.p.m. 


E.P.74 


10-452 KING PLEASURE and the DAVE LAMBERT La ronde Rose of the Rio Grande 
SINGERS E.P.75 THELONIUS MONK TRIO 
; ’ = Little rootie tootie Bye-ya 
Sometimes I’m happy / This is always -_ Sweet and lovely kl 
.P.76 AL HAIG TRIO 
10-453 ae AND HIS SOUTHERN JAZZ hed Stairway to the stars 
ens Stars fellon Alabama Opus caprice 
: ne my naughty sweetie gives to me / Some of these Long Playing 
20-039 THELONIUS MONK QUINTET 
We see ' Locomotive 
10-454 ZOOT SIMS QUINTET “ens Smoke gets in your eyes Hackensack 
- ZOOT SIMS QUINTET 
There I’ve said it again / Jaguar Howdy podner Toor tte. 2 
Indian summer What’s new 
10-455 GEOFF TAYLOR SEXTET 20-041 MILES DAVIS QUINTET 
Makin’ whoopee / The lady is a tramp — naga alia 


For signed photographs of Victor Feldman, Kenny Graham and Vic Lewis, send 2}d stamp to: — 


ESQUIRE RECORDS LTD., 76 Bedford Ct. Mansions, Bedford Avenue, London, W.C.1. Museum 1819 


Extended Play 
MILT JACKSON MODERN JAZZ QUARTET 
All the things you are 


Vendome 
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A STUDY OF BIG BILL BROONZY 
by Disley 


I should like to speak about two 
vocal records this month—on the one 
hand the blues and harmonica playin 
of Blind Sonny Terry (Vogue LDE137) 
and on the other a new singer of 
ballads, Teddi King (LDE 142). Now 
it is probable that these two forms of 
singing will not appeal to all jazz lovers, 
but both artists use a legitimate jazz 
style and should be enjoyed by all. 

_ The Sonny Terry is a noteworthy 
item to add to any blues collection 
without being of earth shattering im- 
portance. Terry has been singing the 
blues and playing harmonica for many 
a year. He has recently enjoyed the 
doubtful distinction of having one of 
his records played with fair regularity 
on ‘Housewife’s Choice’ (or ‘Family 
Favourites;? I am not sure which— 
probably both). But let not this 9 o’- 
clock accolade deter the reader for 
Mr. Sanders Terry is a singer of merit 
and an exceptional harmonica player. 
His voice is rough and he uses the 
falsetto shout, whilst his material con- 
sists of both traditional blues and folk 
songs, with a few original themes of 
his own. The titles (according to the 
label all by “‘traditional’’) are ‘“‘The Fox 
Chase,” “Talking about the Blues,” 
“Goodbye Leadbelly,” River,” 
“John Henry,” “Mama told Me,” 
“Moaning and mourning blues,” and 
“In the Evening.” 

FOX CHASE 

“Fox Chase” is a speciality of Terry’s 
and is perhaps his best known item. 
He recorded it for the Library of 
Congress in 1938, which version is an 
amazing instrumental tour de force 
differing considerably from the one on 
Vogue. Here Terry is describing what 
a Southern Foxhunt is like, and very 
different it is from our British sport. 
In the Southern States the hunters do 


not ride with the hounds. The beasts 
are taken into the hills and turned 
loose while their masters sit around the 
camp fire telling stories and swapping 
local gossip. Each man can tell by the 
cry and yelp of the hounds what is 
happening, so there is no need for 
exertion. The jug is passed around and 
the talk goes on far into the night whilst 
the dogs do their stuff. Terry captures 
the spirit of this Southern “‘Foxchase” 
to perfection. 
' “Talking about the Blues” is an old 
form of blues of which we have few 
examples in our British record cata- 
logues. Here Sonny rambles on rhythmi- 
cally while Alec Stewart’s guitar is 
heard in the background. Sonny also 
plays some fine harmonica throughout. 
‘**Goodbye Leadbelly,” as_ its title 
implies, is a tribute to the late Huddie 
Ledbetter. Huddie was one of the 
greatest of all folk singers and on this 
track Terry sings his praises and 
expresses sorrow that he is no longer 
alive. The blues runs true to form but 
cannot be classed as very original, 
although historically it is of value. 
“Red River” is a fairish blues in 


"faster tempo sung in Terry’s usual style. 


The sentiments are age old, and 
although this will never be a classic, it 
is genuine blues, which at its best is a 
great moving music. 


BIG BILL 


The reverse is interesting for those 
who make a serious study of blues and 
folksong. On Tracks | and 4 we have 
two songs well known to everyone, 
“John Henry” and Leroy Carr’s beauti- 
ful “In the Evening’”—the latter surely 
being one of the loveliest blues ever 
written. Big Bill Broonzy featured both 
when he was in this country, but Sonny’s 
versions differ greatly from Big Bill’s. 
This will come as no surprise, for every 
singer has his own way of singing. It is 
inevitable that comparisons will be 
made, and in my opinion Sonny Terry’s 
versions are inferior. There is a certain 
striving for effect and lack of genuine 
feeling, and one gets the impression 
that he is using every trick he knows to 
create atmosphere. Bill, a superb 
natural srtist, never has to resort to 
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D. STEWART-BAXTER 


TEDDI 


artificial ways to excite his listeners. 
I would hate to give the impression that 
Blind Sanders Terry is a phoney; he is 
far from it; but in my opinion he is not 
one of the really great singers. 

The other two titles on this side, 
“Mama told me” and ‘“Moaning and 
Mourning” contain some of his best 
singing. 


TEDDI KING 


My second record is an LP devoted to 
the work of a young ballad singer by 
the name of Teddi King. She is not a 
particularly great singer, being a mixture 
of several singers rather better than 
herself (notably Sarah Vaughan), but 
she has chosen some beautiful ballads 
for this LP. ‘I saw stars,” “‘Love is a 
now and then thing.”” New Orleans,” 
“It’s the talk of the town,” “I'll guess 
I'll have to change my plans,” “It’s all 
in the Mind,” love is here to stay”, 
“Spring won’t be around this Season.” 

She sings well enough but it is her 
accompanists, Milt Hinton, bass; Jimmy 
Jones, piano; Joe Jones, drums; and 
Ruby Braff, trumpet, who take the 
honours. Braff is the outstanding man 
on this session, his fine, subtle phrasing 
being in perfect taste and an example to 
every young musician. As an accom- 
panist he has only one equal (Louis) 
and as a soloist he is original and 
exciting. “Talk of the Town” is the 
outstanding track. Here he plays a 
brilliant obbligato behind Miss King and 
his solo spot is very hot indeed. 

This is an interesting LP but I am 
surprised that Vogue issued it in 
preference to “Lee Wiley Sings Rodgers 
and Hart” which not only features the 
same musicians but also contains some 
of the best singing I have heard from 
this delightful artist. 
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THE FIRST JAZZ TITLES ON 


PHILIPS EXTENDED PLAY 45 
Available September 5th 


BBE.12000 THE WALLY STOTT ORCHESTRA 
Cat From Coos Bay 
Night Ride 
Cat Slick 
Lucky Strike 


THE BENNY GOODMAN SEXTET 
Undecided 

Between the Devil and the Deep Blue Sea 
DUKE ELLINGTON AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
Take the “A"’ Train 

The Mooche 


TEDDY WILSON - ERROLL GARNER 
JOE SULLIVAN - JOE BUSHKIN 
Masters of the Keyboard 


-..and further hits on Philips ‘Minigroove ’ 33 1/3 
Available September | 5th 


BBL.7049 THE BESSIE SMITH STORY Vol. 4 


8BR.8071 A VISIT TO JAZZLAND 


Johnson 
Armstrong 
Beiderbeck 
Holiday 
Goodman 
Lunceford 
Garner 
Rugolo 

6BL.7051 THE MUSIC OF 
Jelly Roll Morton, Turk Murphy 
and Wally Rose 


Gramophone Records Division, _ 
179-185 Great Portland Street, London, W. 


Philics are wor.d renowned makers of radiograms. record players and record p'aying equipment incorrorating the wor!d famous Philips *teatnerweight’ Pick-Up. 
(PG935) 


BBE.12002 
BBE.12003 


GRAHAM BOATFIELD : MIKE BUTCHER : KEITH GOODWIN : 
PETER TANNER : 


STANDARD PLAY 


RUTH BROWN 
Mama he treats your daughter mean / 
Mambo baby 
(London HL8153) 

These are two typ‘cal rhythm and blues 
treatments in the currentry popular vein, 
but on both sides the performances warrant 
mention. Miss Brown has that little twist 
to her voice which raises it above the level 
of an ordinary performance, and the band 
support is quite adequate. GL. 


THE FIVE KEYS 
Take a deep breath / Doggone it, you did it 
(Capitol 45-CL14325) 

This is it. A vocal group using the R and 
B formula to a mambo rhythm. How much 
excitement can you stand on one record? 
When an unnamed ‘boot’ tenor takes over 
on ‘Doggone it’, honking wildly over the 
unrelenting mambo backing, the thing 
begins to get out of hand. ‘Take a deep 
breath’ is a vocal group offering well above 
the normal standard, as indeed are both 
sides of this disc, R and B AND Mambo. 
Well, well, well. B.N. 


WOODY HERMAN AND THE 
NEW THIRD HERD 


Sorry about the whole darned thing / Love’s 
a dog 
(London HL8122) 

Two more from Woody’s Mars label, 
both in R and B mood. The old number on 
the first side is in the blues idiom with a 
neat arrangement by Ralph Burns. The 
reverse, in similar mood, is another Burns 
arrangement and Woody puts over the 
cynical philosophy in an almost Phil Harris 
manner. The band are fine and demonstrate 
that they are at their best when playing 
music which at least has some affinity with 
the blues. 

STAN KENTON AND HIS 
ORCHESTRA 
23 Degrees North-82 Degree West / Falling 
(Capitol 45-CL14269) 
The handwriting’s on the wall / Freddy 
(Capitol 45-CL14319) 

Stan Kenton has a flair for finding 
vocalists with a similar style and intonation. 
When June Christy left, Chris Connors 
joined the band, and the latest vocalist 
with the band is Ann Richards, who is 
featured extensively on these tracks, and 
whose style strongly resembles the other 
two. 

I like her warm, mellow, relaxed singing 
and although the choice of titles could have 
been better Miss Richards appears to be 
quite a promising newcomer. 


The orchestra on these tracks is also very 
good. It still has the Kenton hallmark of 
fiery, exciting brass, and a smooth sax 
team, and it swings a lot better than did 
some of his previous units. K.G. 

BILL McGUFFIE 
On the contrary / John and Julie 
(Philips PB483) 

Two tasteful piano solos in light classical 
vein by the ex-Show Band featured pianist. 
Both these illustrate the light McGuffie 
touch at the keyboard and display good 
feeling for the music. Warning! Neither 
side bears any sort of kinship to jazz. P.T. 

BERTICE READING 
Frankie and Johnny / My one sin 
(Parlophone R4045) 

For all those who saw Bertice Reading 
in Jazz Train this record should serve as a 
happy reminder of one of the highlights of 
the show. She sings with humour and her 
personality really comes through. The 
accompaniment by the Peter Knight 
orchestra is good and contains some 
pleasing trumpet and guitar. The reverse 
is a boldly sung ballad—wish they had let 
her sing some blues. S.T. 

RONNIE SCOTT ORCHESTRA 
Quicksilver / Time after time 
(Esquire 10-451) 

Two well played performances by the 
Ronnie Scott orchestra in the modern 
manner. The first tune, penned by Horace 
Silver, receives a swinging performance, 
but the soloists haven’t any real jazz talent 
and their solos are little more than a succes- 
sion of rather trite doodles. The reverse isa 
better and more thoughtful side, but even 
so the ensembles sound ragged and un- 
disciplined. The best parts are the solo 
passages, especially from trombone and 
piano. 


REX STEWART AND HIS BAND 
Boy meets horn/Basin St. Blues 
(Esquire 10-413) 

Back in 1947 ex-Ellington trumpeter 
Rex Stewart toured the continent with a 
really fine little band. No one took very 
much notice of them at the time, but they 
left behind them a series of records of 
varying interest. 

These two sides are in the ‘good’ class. 
“Boy meets horn” is a solo vehicle for 
Rex’s trumpet, and as always he plays with 
splendid assurity and great swing. As with 
so many of Rex’s own compositions, this 
haunting blues theme has an outstanding 
melodic line, and it seems a great pity that 
he has never received half the praise due 
to him for his excellent jazz writings. 

The reverse is a platform for trombonist 
Sandy Williams, and it is mostly very well 
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played. He has played better, but the long 
solo is full of typical Sandy humour, and 
contains some pretty smart licks. S.T. 
ALEX WELSH AND HIS 
DIXIELANDERS 
Blues my naughty sweetie gave to me / 
Shoe Shiner’s Drag 
(Decca 45-F10557) 

Very efficient Dixieland music. There is 
plenty of bounce and vigour about this 
record, and the choice of at least one new 
number is a good sign from a Dixieland band. 

All the front line; Alex, Roy Crimmins 
and Archie Semple take well balanced solos. 
Alex with a mute on ‘Shoe shiner’s drag’, 
precedes a roaring Crimmins in typical 
mood. On this showing, the band certainly 
doesn’t deserve the harsh comments 
recently levelled at it. B.N. 


EXTENDED PLAY 


LOUIS ARMSTRONG AND THE 
ALL STARS 
Satchmo at Symphony Hall—Volumes I & il 
Muskrat ramble / Boff boff / Black and blue / 
**C” jam blues / How high the moon 
(Brunswick OE9109 / OE9110) 

This pair of extended play records 
provides collectors with an alternative 
choice to the already available long-play 
record of the famous 1947 Symphony Hall 
session. I commend this method of re-issue, 
which must put many tracks from long- 
player classics within the reach of the more 
impecunious collector. The session was 
recently reviewed in these columns, and I 
will therefore only dwell briefly on the 
salient points. All tracks are typical of the 
All-Stars in their best form, and much 
feature is made of the soloists, notably 
Catlett in ““Boff,”’ which may not be every- 
one’s idea of jazz, but it displays great 
artistry of a kind all too seldom heard. | 
feel the absence of Earl Hines very greatly, 
and praise Dick Cary for his brave attempt 
to fill the great one’s place at the 
keyboard. Those who have missed the 
33 rpm version have a chance now to pick 
their favourite numbers from the session. 

G.L. 
CLIFFORD BROWN WITH 
TADD DAMERON’S BAND 
Theme of no repeat / Philly J.J. 
(Esquire EP71) 

“Theme” is so named, apparently, 
because the pleasant, modulatory tune 
used in the first chorus gives way to a 
conventional got rhythm’ pattern— 
and that’s the last we hear of it. The 
writing makes its effect convincingly, in 
Tadd’s usual, tight, block-scored manner, 
Brownie takes a fine muted trumpet solo, 
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The piano choruses (by, Dameron himself, 
of course) prove anew that a poor tech- 
nician can still swing, if he has the split- 
second sense of timing necessary to every 
jazzman. The ensembles are commendably 
precise, but faults in pitching can be dis- 
cerned from Idress Sulieman’s sharp 
(though otherwise accurate and well- 
phrased) trumpet lead downwards. An 
excellent side, really, despite the reservations 
I have made. 

“Philly J.J.’ flings the well-beaten drums 
of Philly Joe Jones into sharp relief, while 
the band battles, quite successfully, with 
the tempo changes and bold, bright figures 
contained in Tadd’s score. More first-rate 
Brownie here, this time open. Also a 
spirited, Hawkins influenced solo by 
tenorist Benny Golson. The harmonic 
pattern of the ‘blowing’ choruses is 
largely a favourite Dameronian one— 
seventh chords descending in semi-tones 
(remember how aptly Tadd used it in 
“Half step down please,” recorded by 
Coleman Hawkins on HMV 7EG8057) 

I have lots of room in my life for a record 
like this. Let’s hope it brings Tadd some of 
the recognition he has so long deserved. 


CHRIS BARBER 


Tuxedo Rag; Camp meeting blues / Brown" 
skin Mama; Blue Sunshine 
(Polygon JTF103) 

More Jazz Today, this time from the 
Barber band, with the addition of an extra 
cornet on side 1, and minus a trombone 
on the backing. Here Barber plays bass 
and the results are some interesting extem- 
porisations by Sunshine and Halcox. I 
mager om like the slow blues by Sunshine; 

plays with rare taste himself and no 
little swing, but I find the rhythm much too 
stiff and unyielding. The main fault lies, 
I think, with the banjoist, who produces a 
clangy kind of beat without being able to 
swing. I would suggest that in future he 
switches to guitar for recording purposes. 

The same remarks apply to the reverse. 
The front line blow with a will but the 
absence of a piano in the rhythm section 
leaves a hole which neither of the other 
instrumentalists are strong enough to fill. 

The front line play with smooth efficiency, 
the two cornets match well in tone and the 
ensembles, particularly on “Tuxedo” are 
well integrated. S.T. 


TEDDY CHARLES QUARTET 
“NEW DIRECTIONS” 
A night in Tunisia / Edging out 
(Esquire EP72) 

Teddy Charles is an exceptionally talented 
musician with very definite ideas about the 
future of modern jazz. 

On these tracks he teams up with guitar 
player Jimmy Raney, and the overall sound 
is both pleasing and interesting. ““Edging”’ 
starts out as a medium slow, but the tempo 
quickens for some nice Raney guitar and 
equally good vibes from the leader. The 

uartet get a completely new slant on 
izzy’s famous “‘Night’’, and bassist Dick 
Nivison and drummer Ed Shaughnessy 
combine well to produce a throbbing beat. 


K 
KEN COLYER’S JAZZMEN 
The Sheik of Araby / Hiawatha / Dallas blues 
(Decca DFE6268) 
Well, this is certainly more like it. The 
Colyer band, judged by these recordings, 


is beginning to swing instead of jerk. 
‘Hiawatha’ almost loses that sad sour sound 
which is supposed to typify the New Orleans 
revival proper. 

‘The Sheik’, which is taken at a bouncy 
tempo, lifts well, mainly due to Stan Greig’s 
drumming and Ken’s punching lead. It 
opens with an excellent piece of ensemble 
playing in the Blesh, three part voice 
tradition, and includes a vocal led by Mac 
Duncan in the boisterous, good fun 
tradition. ‘Hiawatha’ consists almost en- 
tirely of ensemble work, and quite musical 
it is too, with Ken’s trumpet striding out 
ahead at first, followed by the other 
— of the front line as they take the 
ead. 

The other side, ‘Dallas Blues,’ is a lot 
drearier. The cohesion of the first two 
tracks seems to have been lost. Ken takes 
a vocal. B.N. 


ARNETT COBB 


Cobb’s idea; Dutch Kitchen Bounce 
Cobb’s Boogie; Arnett blows for 1300 


(Vogue EPV1054) 


Four fine bits of vehement jazz from 
Lionel Hampton’s erstwhile tenor player. 
This was I suppose the forerunner of 
R and B style, but Cobb’s playing is 
always in perfect taste and although his 
playing is extremely exciting, he does not 
resort to the honks and snorts of the 
modern R and B men. 

The tempos here are all different, 
varying from a rolling boogie pace to 
fast paced stomp tempo. “Arnett Blows 
for 1300” is the quickie and without 
knowing to what the title refers, youcan 
count me in and make it 1301. ‘“Cobb’s 
Idea”’ is a good one, with the band sounding 
very easy and relaxed. The best for me, is 
“Dutch Kitchen,” which is a fine melody 
played with great warmth, and splendid 
attack. 

His little band back him excellently— 
the rhythm is fine, and there is some 
excellent trombone playing to be heard. 

S. 


DUKE ELLINGTON AND HIS 
FAMOUS ORCHESTRA 


One o’clock jump / Honeysuckle rose 
(Capitol EAP3-521) 


Previously issued as part of a 12-in 
LP, these two tracks can hardly be termed 
“typically Ellington” and as such, I find 
them disappointing. 

“Honeysuckle”, the never-to-be-forgotten 
“Fats” Waller favourite, is a feature for 
the flowing, lyrical clarinet of Jimmy 
Hamilton. He plays extremely well through- 


‘out, and the band sound very relaxed. This 


track has its humorous points, including a 
direct quote by the trumpet section from 
Charlie Parker’s ““Scrapple from the apple’. 

“Jump” is one of Count Basie’s best 
known compositions. It gets off to a good 
start, with some pleasing Ellington piano; 
Paul Gonsalves takes over on tenor; and 
there is some listenable trombone and 
trumpet. The conclusion here sounds more 
like the Glenn Miller Orchestra, than 
Duke Ellington. K.G. 


ELLA FITZGERALD 


It’s only a paper moon / For sentimental 
reasons / Guilty / Stairway to the stars 
(Brunswick OE9062) 


Moderate recording mars these otherwise 
pleasant tracks, all of which are reissues 
of popular tunes which Ella has recorded 
over the space of several years. The first 
two are accompanied by the Delta Rhythm 
Boys, the others by piano and orchestra. 
They lack the fire of some of her later work, 
but “Guilty” shows her in imaginative 
mood. -L. 


DILL JONES 


Let’s get away from it all / Minute boogie / 
May-Zee / Deep forest 


(Polygon JTE104) 


A pianist who tends to sound better 
every time I hear him, Dill Jones has a 
wealth of experience and fine musicianship 
behind him, which amply justifies his 
present position as one of the outstanding 
soloists in this country. He plays a most 
pleasing style of modern piano, probably 
fairly closely moulded on that of Billy 
Taylor and Bud Powell, though I discern 
unmistakable signs that he has listened to 
Earl Hines during the course of his piano 
playing life time. ‘‘Minute boogie’, the 
only unaccompanied track, is a delightful 
cameo of modern boogie playing, and 
bears no relation to someone else’s version 
of a hotted-up Chopin waltz. The outstand- 
ing number is “‘May-Zee’’, which could 
almost come from a Basie idea, but enjoys 
all the idiosyncrasies which I normally 
associate with Bud Powell. This is bold 
robust music, which swings all the way, 
and proves to me the outstanding merit of 
this great pianist. I would have preferred 
five minutes to be devoted to “Deep Forest”’, 
the Reggie Forsythe number dedicated to 
Hines, which has so much more to interest 
one than the pop “Let’s get away”’. 

It is regrettable that the whole record is 
marred by what I can only think is bad 
dubbing, for there is a most persistent 
“‘wow” which made me think at first hearing 
that the piano was quite extensively out of 
tune, which it obviously is not. G.L. 


THE “JUST JAZZ’? ALL STARS 
The man I love (pts 1 and 2) 
(Brunswick OE9108) 


This is another of those seemingly endless 
jam session performances played at one of 
Gene Norman’s West Coast “‘Just Jazz” 
concerts. This particular one took place 
at the Civic Auditorium in Pasadena on 
August 4th, 1947 and gives us yet another 
opportunity to hear the rather over- 
familiar concert playing of musicians such 
as Willie Smith, Charlie Shavers and Slam 
Stewart. Less familiar and in many ways 
more interesting is the well-rounded and 
intelligent tenor playing of Corky Corcoran 
who took a night off from the Tommy 
Dorsey orchestra. Also of interest is Tommy 
Todd’s piano playing, while Barney Kessel 
and Jackie Mills supply a solid enough 
backing. 

The solos vary from good to indifferent. 
Willie Smith plays as well as ever and is 
well matched by Corky and Tommy Todd, 
but both Shavers and Stewart play to the 
gallery and give Gershwin’s lovely tune 
quite a mauling. Poa. 
MATTY MATLOCK’S DIXIELANDERS 
Love Lies / Monday Date / (a) Carolina in 

the Morning / Royal Reserve Blues (b) 

(Tempo EXA10) 
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MILDRED BAILEY 


The Rockin’ Chair Lady 

Georgia on my mind; Sometimes I’m happy; Rockin’ chair 
Recorded New York, March 14th, 1941 

Everything depends on you 

Recorded Fune 13th, 1941 

with THE DELTA RHYTHM BOYS, HERMAN CHITTISON (Piano), 
DAVE BARBOUR (Guitar), FRENCHY COVETTI (Bass), 

JIMMY HOSKINS (Drums) 

All too soon 
Recorded Fune 13th, 1941 
Lover, come back to me 

Recorded Fune 24th, 194] 

(Personnel as above, but without Delta, Rhythm Boys) 

It’s so peaceful in the country 

‘Recorded Fune 24th, 1941 

(Personnel as for ‘“‘Georgia’’) 

More than you know 

Recorded New York, February 12th, 1942 

with HARRY SOSNIK’S ORCHESTRA 

LA 8692 (Brunswick L.P.) 


IDA COx 

Ida Cox Sings the Blues 

Ida Cox’s Lawdy Lawdy blues 

Recorded Chicago, August 1923 

Mean papa, turn in your key 

Recorded Chicago, March 1924 : 

with LOVIE AUSTIN’S BLUES SERENADERS 

Misery blues; Blue Kentucky blues 

Recorded New York, December 1924 

with IDA COx’s FIVE SPELLS 

Coffin blues; Rambling blues 

Recorded Chicago, September 1925 

with TOMMY LADNIER (Cornet), JESSE CRUMP (Organ) 
Worn down daddy; You stole my man‘ 
Recorded Chicago, August 1928 

(with unknown clarinet, alto, piano and cornet) 
AL 3517 (London Origins of Jazz L.P.) 


King Oliver plays the Blues 

Fogyism; Western Union blues; Bone orchard blues; 

Tree top tall papa 

Recorded Chicago, Fuly 1928 

IDA COX 

with DAVE NELSON Or KING OLIVER (Cornet), 

ARTHUR CAMPBELL (Piano) and unknown banjo 

Death sting me blues; Mistreatin’ man blues; Kitchen man; 
Mean, tight mama 

Recorded New York, October and December 1928 


SARA MARTIN 


with CLARENCE WILLIAMS (Piano), KING OLIVER (Cornet), 

CYRUS ST. CLAIR (Tuba), CHARLIE IRVIS Or CHARLIE GREEN (Trombone), 
BENNY WATERS or ARVILLE HARRIS (Clarinet) on first title only 

AL 3510 (London Origins of Jazz L.P.) 


BOBBY GRANT 


Backwoods Blues 
Nappy head blues; Lonesome Atlanta blues 
Recorded Chicago, late 1927 


BUDDY BOY HAWKINS 


Jailhouse fire blues; Shaggy dog blues 
Recorded Chicago, early 1927 


KING SOLOMON HILL 
The gone dead train; Tell me baby 
Recorded Grafton, Wisconsin, 193] 


BIG BILL JOHNSON 

Mr. Conductor Man; Big Bill blues 
Recorded Richmond, Indiana, February 1932 
AL 3535 (London Origins of Jazz L.P.) 


RECOR 


ELLA FITZGERALD 


Ella Fitzgerald Souvenir Album 

Baby won’t you please come home 

Recorded New York, February 15th, 1940 

I’m the lonesomest gal in town; Cabin in the sky 
Recorded New York, November.8th, 1940 

The one I love 

Recorded New York, January 8th, 194] 

I can’t believe that you’re in love with me; I got it bad; 
I. must have that man; Can’t help lovin’ that man 
Recorded Hollywood, Fuly 31st, 1941 

(with orchestral accompaniment) 

LA 8581 (Brunswick L.P.) 


Ella Sings Gershwin 

Someone to watch over me; My one and only; But not for me; 
Looking for a boy; I’ve got a crush on you; 

How long has this been going on?; Maybe; Soon 

Recorded Néw York City, September 1950 

with ELLIS LARKINS (Piano) 

LA 8648 (Brunswick L.P.) 


Songs in a Mellow Mood 

I’m glad there is you; What is there to say?; 
People will say we’re in love; Please be kind; 
Until the real thing comes along; ’ 

My heart belongs to daddy; 

You leave me breathless; Baby what else can I do?; 
Nice work if you can get it; Makin’ whoopee 
Recorded New York City, March 1954 

with ELLIS LARKINS (Piano) 

LAT 8056 (Brunswick L.P.) 


BILLIE HOLIDA 


Lover Man 

Lover man 

Recorded New York City, October 4th, 1944 
That ole devil called love 

Recorded New York City, November 8th, 1944 
with TOOTS CAMARATA AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
There is no greater love; Solitude 
Recorded New York City, 

December 10th, 1948 

with BOB HAGGART AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
Porgy (I wants to stay here); My man 
Recorded New York City, December 10th, 1948 
with BOBBY TUCKER (Piano), MUNDELL LOWE 
(Guitar); JOHN LEVY (Bass), 

DENZIL BEST (Drums) 

You’re my thrill; Crazy he calls me 
Recorded New York City, October 19th, 1949 
with GORDON JENKINS AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
LA 8676 (Brunswick L.P.) 


BLIND LEMON JEFFERSON 
Folk Blues of Blind Lemon Jefferson 
Jack o’ Diamonds blues—Fune 1926; 
Shuckin’ sugar blues—September 1926; 
Broke and hungry—October 1926; 
Lonesome house blues; Balky mule blues—February 1928; 
That black snake moan, No. 2—April 1929; 

Mosquito moan—Richmond, Indiana, September 24th, 1929; 
Southern woman blues—October 1929 

Recorded in Chicago unless otherwise stated 

AL 3508 (London Origins of Jazz L.P.) 
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LE: DBELLY 
History of Jazz—The Solid South 

Roc’: Island Line 

Recorded Hollywood, October 1944 

with PAUL HOWARD (Zither) 

Eag'c Rock rag 

Recorded Hollywood, October 1944 

(This record also includes numbers by ZUTTY SINGLETON, 

EDD!E MILLER and NAPPY LAMARE) 

LC #508 (Capitol L.P.) 

Classics in Jazz—Leadbelly 

Ella Speed; On a Christmas Day; Sweet Mary blues; Western plain; 
Te!l me, baby; Backwater blues; Take this hammer; Irene 

Recorded Hollywood, October 1944 

with PAUL HOWARD (Zither) 

LC 6597 (Capitol L.P.) 


MA RAINEY 


Ma Rainey, Vol. I 
Travelling blues; Deep moanin’ blues 
Recorded Chicago, Fune 1928 
(Personnel unknown) 
Daddy, goodbye blues; Black eye blues; 
Runaway blues; Leaving this morning; ' 
Sleep talking blues; Blame it on the blues 
Recorded Chicago, September 1928 
with TAMPA RED (Guitar), 
THOS. A. DORSEY (Piano) 
AL 3502 (London Origins of Jazz L.P.) 


Ma Rainey, Vol. II 
Honey, where you been so long?; 
Ma Rainey’s Mystery Record; 
Lawd,;’send me a man blues 
Recorded Chicago, 1924 
with LOVIE AUSTIN’$ BLUES SERENADERS 
Mountain Jack blues 
Recorded Chicago, 1926 
with JIMMY BLYTHE (Piano) 
Broken-hearted blues; 
Jealousy blues; Seeking blues 
Recorded Chiccgo, 1926 
Ma Rainey’s Black Bottom 
Recorded Chicago, 1928 
with THE GEORGIA BAND 
AL 3538 (London Origins of Jazz L.P.) 


WHITE 


Ballads and Blues 
I gave my love acherry—November 10th, 1944 
The lass with the delicate air; Evil hearted man; 
Frankie and Johnny; John Henry— 
December 13th, 1944 
Nobedy knows you when you’re down and out— 
December LOth, 1945 
Sometime—March 21st, 1946 
£trange fruit—March 23rd, 1946 
(All except “Strange Fruit’? with rhythm acc.) 
All recorded in New York 
LA 852 (Brunswick L.P.) 


A Josh White Programme 
I’m gonna move to tie outskirts of town; Take a gal like you; 
Wanderings; Molly Malone; The foggy, foggy dew; 
Like a natural man; Hard time blues; Apples, peaches and cherries 
Recorded Londen, March iSth, 195] (with rhythm acc.) 
H-APB 1665 (J.ondon L.P.) 


ORIGINS OF JAZZ 
'Y LIMI-3 BRIXTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.9 


Ballads and Blues, Vol. Il 
Waltzing Matilda—November ]0th, 1944; 

Lord Randall, my son—December 28th, 1944; 
Watercress*—December 10th, 1945; 

Molly Malone—December /0th, 1945; - 

Josh and Bill blues; Dip his fingers in the water; 

Jim Crow**—May 6th, 1947 

All Recorded in New York 

(* with rhythm acc.; ** with BILL WHITE and rhythm acc.) 
LA 8653 (Brunswick L.P.) 


BESSIE SMITH 

The Great Blues Singers 

St. Louis blues 

Probably recorded New York, 1929 
with JAMES P. JOHNSON (Piano), 

THE HALL JOHNSON CHOIR and members 
of the FLETCHER HENDERSON ORCHESTRA 


IDA Cox 

Jail house blues; I’m so glad 

Recorded Chicago, 1928 

(with unknown Clarinet, Trombone and 


MA RAINEY 

So soon this morning 

Recorded Chicago, 1928 

with COW COW DAVENPORT (Piano), B. T. WINGFIELD (Cornet 
and unknown Clarinet 

Don’t fish in my sea 

Recorded Chicago, 1927 

with JIMMY BLYTHE (Piano) 


BERTHA CHIPPIE HILL 

Troubled in mind blues; Careless love 

Recorded Chicago, February 5th, 1946 __ 

with LOVIE AUSTIN (Piano), LEE COLLINS (Trumpet), 
JOHN LINDSAY (Bass), BABY DODDS (Drums) 

AL 3530 (London Origins of Jazz L.P.) 


TRIXIE SMITH 


Louis Armstrong Plays the Blues 

The railroad blues; The world’s jazz crazy, Lawdy, so am I 
Recorded New York, March 1925 

TRIXIE SMITH 

with LOUIS ARMSTRONG (Cornet), BUSTER BAILEY (Clarinet), 
CHARLIE GREEN (Trombone), FLETCHER HENDERSON (Piano), 
CHARLIE DIXON (Banjo) 


MA RAINEY 

Jelly bean Llies; Countin’ the blues; See see rider 
Recorded New York, October 1924 

with BUSTER BAILEY (Clarinet), LOUIS ARMSTRONG (Cornct), 
CHARLIE GREEN (Trombone), LOVIE AUSTIN (Piano), 
CHARLIE DIXON (Banjo), KAISER MARSHALL (Drums) 


COOT GRANT & KID WILSON 
Come on, Coot, and play that thing; 

Find me at the greasy spoon 

Recorded New York, September, 1925 

with LOUIS ARMSTRONG (Cornet), 

BUSTER BAILEY (Clarinet), 

CHARLIE GREEN (Trombone), 

FLETCHER HENDERSON (Piano), 

CHARLIE DIXON (Banjo), KAISER MARSHALL (Drums) 
When your man is going to put you down 
Recorded New York, September 1925 

with JOE SMITH, LOUIS ARMSTRONG (Cornets), 
FLETCHER HENDERSON (Piano) 

AL 3501 (London Origins of Jazz L.P.) 
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This conscientious reviewer, having 
played the record several times, can see no 
reason whatever for its manufacture and 
certainly none for its issue in the British 
Isles. “Carolina” is the only passable 
number, the band relapsing into its normal 
state of catalepsy for the other three under 
review. The only memorable features are a 
bass-sax phrase in “Carolina” which one 
has heard elsewhere and a languid vocal 
in “Monday Date” (Teagarden for the 
under-privileged). 

For the benefit of the newcomers, 
Matty Matlock was one of the pillars of 
the great co-operative band of the thirties 
which went under Bob Crosby’s name, 
sharing clarinet duties with Irving Fazola; 
he was present also on some admirable 
high-spirited sessions with Wingy Mannone. 


THE HARRY KLEIN QUARTET 
I’ll remember April; I can’t get started; 
I’m coming Virginia 
(Polygon JTE105) 

Another of Denis Preston’s Jazz Today 
series, this one is subtitled ‘Brash Baritone’ 
and features the rooting horn of the 
popular Harry Klein. I would quarrel with 
the use of the adjective ‘brash’ for I like 
Klein’s thoughtful playing and find it on 
these tracks subtle, quiet and melodic; 
anything but brash in fact. 

He improvises with taste on these three 
excellent melodies, and the only quarrel I 
have with this disk is the unavoidable 
sameness of tone colour. The rhythm 
section give him sympathetic backing, 
the drumming of Eddie Taylor being 
particularly restrained. S.T. 


MERSEYSIPPI JAZZ BAND 
Creole belles / Creole love call / Whitewash 
man / Snake rag 
(Decca DFE6251) 

Once again the Royal Festival Hall sets 
the scene for some exciting home grown 
jazz. These four tracks are the live per- 
formances of the curtain-raising band at 
the concert sponsored last January by the 
National Jazz Federation. They produce a 
sort of Lu Watters sound, using the two 
brass lead of Pete Daniels and John Law- 
rence, who both sound at home in this team. 
The rhythm section is stronger than that 
boasted by most English bands, though 
even they have their patchy moments. 
My choice falls on ‘Creole belles” and 
“Snake rag”. Don Lydiatt plays consistently 
throughout the four tracks, and makes the 
mest of “Creole love call’, but I find that 
these reproductions of the old Ellington 
classics do not succeed in this evironment, 
and would better be left alone. G.L. 


BOBBY MICKLEBURGH’S BOBCATS 
West end blues / Ory’s Creole trombone 
(Esquire EP73) 

This is the record debut of the new 
Mickleburgh band. It eclipses other Mickle- 
burgh bands completely. It is not in the 
least stodgy, and when arrangements are 
used, they appear natural and not laboured. 

On ‘West End Blues’, Bobby opens with 
a fair crack at the Armstrong cadenza and 
the band follows in the pattern laid down 
in the Armstrong recording, except that 
they suddenly break into the riff from 
‘Savoy Blues’ behind a trumpet duo 
from Bobby and Gerry Salisbury. This 
trumpet duel appears again later and 


is very effective; the two trumpets being 
complimentary in style. Charlie Galbraith’s 
trombone solo is a little sad. 

On ‘Ory’s Creole Trombone’, when a 
great deal depends on him, Galbraith does 
a lot better. He has obviously practised the 
Ory runs like mad, and all goes well apart 
from one or two little misadventures. This 
band has a good swinging attack, which, 
although blunted somewhat here by the 
fact that the band is new and still finding 
its feet, makes this one of the best records 
issued by Esquire in this series of Jazz 
played by Jazz Bands. B.N. 


THE EDDIE MILLER BAND 


The hour of parting / My Monday date 
I’m gonna stomp, Mr. Henry Lee / 
Yesterdays 
(Capitol EAP L-614) 

All four tracks on this album serve as an 
excellent reminder of the middle-period 
swing style, and are very reminiscent of the 
old Bob Crosby band. 

“Yesterdays” and ‘Parting’, both arr- 


‘ anged by ex-Crosby aluminus Paul Weston, 


spotlight Eddie weaving pretty patterns 
around two very beautiful ballads. Matty 
Matlock arranged the remaining two up- 
tempo numbers, and in addition to some 
more beautiful Miller sax work, there’s 
some nice trumpet by Bruce Hudson on 
and Bob Goodrich on “Henry Lee.” 


THE KEN MOULE SEVEN 
Get happy / Mood Indigo 
Chelsea Bridge / Times-a-wastin’ 
(Decca DFE6261) 

These sides were recorded when Ken 
Moule was still the leader of one of Britain’s 
finest modern jazz units. His imaginative, 
almost controversial arrangements, gained 
for the Seven a style they could call their 
own, and with it, they earned a large 
following. The biggest influence in the 
leader’s life was Ellington, and three of the 
titles here emanate fromthe Duke’s library. 

Ken arranged all four titles, the best of 
which is the slow “‘Chelsea Bridge”. The 
band play with conviction and the leader 
contributes some pleasant piano, with Roy 
Sidwell and Don Cooper, on tenor and 
baritone respectively being heard to good 
effect. 

“Mood Indigo” has some more good 
baritone and piano whilst the ever-popular 
“‘Times-a-wastin’””’ gets good treatment 
with some impressive bass work by Arthur 
Watts. “Get Happy” is noteworthy for 
some pleasant Dave Usden trumpet. K.G. 


LONG PLAYERS 


CHET BAKER QUARTET 
No ties / Band aid / The thrill is gone / All 
the things you are / Happy little sunbeam / 
Moon love / Long ago and far away / 
Bea’s Flat 
(Vogue LDE116) 

Chet’s forthcoming visit to Europe may 
cause us to reassess his current work more 
favourably—for there is no denying that 
the stock of this once-boosted trumpeter 
has slumped in recent months. 

He sounded like a cleaner, colder Miles 
Davis on the first two Gerry Mulligan 
Quartet LP’s (Vogue LDE029, 030). That 
was fine! His next release with Mulligan 
(Vogue LDE031) evinced an occasional 
Armstrong influence. Also fine! 
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Since then, however—and ‘‘then’’ was 
only last year—Baker’s limitations have 
become increasingly apparent. He lacks 
the sustained inventiveness needed for a 
solo LP. His heartless sound and unrelaxed 
phrasing tempt one to dismiss him as a 
latter-day Red Nichols, and leave it at that. 

I am sure that many people willenjoy the 
perky originals by pianist Russ Freeman 
(“‘Ties”, ““Sunbeam’’, ‘‘Flat’”’) on 
this LP—and those whose heroes are the 
West Coast palefaces may find the contra- 
puntal interplay between Chet and Russ 
“‘awfully clever, old man!” ‘Thrill’ and 
“Love”, both straightforward ballad read- 
ings at snail-slow tempos, have the negative 
virtue of being inoffensive. But Miles does 
the same sort of thing so much better! 

“Things” and “‘Long’’ almost achieve the 
impossible, by making Jerome Kern’s rich 
chord sequences seem thin and insipid. 

Bassist Carson Smith merits a fairly warm 
word of praise for his executional ease and 
apt choice of notes. Drummer Larry 
Bunker is discreet, keeps good time, but 
lacks swing. That’s about all. For me, 
frankly, it’s not enough. M.B 


DAVE BRUBECK QUARTET 
Balcony rock / Out of nowhere / Le Souk / 
Take the ‘A’ Train / The song is you / Don’t 
worry "bout me / I want to be happy 

(Philips BBL7041) 

To pan Brubeck is to court social 
ostracism, as my writings in other journals 
have proved beyond doubt. Nevertheless, 
I still cannot see why the ability to pastiche 
Bach, Beethoven and Brahms in dance 
tempo should have suddenly become an 
entree into the hall of jazz fame. Dave is 
unquestionably a talented musician, with 
much theoretical knowledge which he puts 
to careful use, and a definite flair for 
improvisation. 

“Balcony Rock” stays within reasonably 
unpretentious limits (even guys like these 
have the tact not to monkey too much 
with the structure of the blues) and in its 
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way, it’s an excellent track. Both Dave and 
Paul follow through with their solo lines 
intelligently, setting down some provocative 
integrated ideas along the way. 

The remaining titles (except the third) 
also have their moments. But ‘‘Le Souk”, 
with its snake-charmer alto noises and 
Persian-market-at-the-rush-hour piano, just 
never should have happened. -B. 


BARRELHOUSE PIANO 
Pass the jug; Jelly roll stomp; Jingles; 
You’ve got to be modernistic / Drag ’em; 
Night life; Stompin’ ’em down; Tack Head 
Blues 


(Vogue-Coral LRA10022) 


The first two titles are by Frank Melrose, 
he plays completely in the Jelly Roll Morton 
tradition and swings to some effect, tho’ 
somewhat hampered by a too noisy 
drummer. Tracks 3 and 4 are by the one 
and only James P. Johnson. He has seldom 
if ever, played better than here, and I could 
wish Master Brubeck and some other of his 
pallid confreres would listen to the second 
title and take it to heart. Side 2 opens with 
two pieces by Mary Lou Williams. She 
nearly had heart failure when I played 
them to her a few months back, but had to 
admit they were performed with fine swing 
and feeling. Last two are by Alex Hill, 
one of the best pianists from Chicago of 
the 30s. As far as I know these are the only 
solos he recorded—a great pity for he was 
a really outstanding pianist of the barrel- 
house school. This is a nice record to 
have around. S.T. 


EDDIE CONDON’S ALL-STARS 


There’ll be some changes made / How come 
you do me like you do? / Blues my naughty 
sweetie gave to me / Tin roof blues / When 
my sugar walks down the street / I can’t 
believe that you’re in love with me 
(Philips BBL7031) 

In the past decade Eddie Condon has 
become as much a part of New York’s 
Greenwich Village as its artists and foreign 
restaurants, and there can be few important 
American magazines which have not, at 
some time or another, run a story on Eddie 
and his well known niterie. 

To Eddie must go much of the credit for 
the continued interest in Dixieland music, 
and it was as much due to him as to the iate 
Nick Rongetti and Milt Gabler of Com- 
modore records, that Dixieland music was 
so successfully revived in the late thirties. 
The traditions of Nicksieland music, as it 
came to be called, are now faithfully main- 
tained at Condon’s Club which is a haven 
for the little group with whom he has been 
associated so long. 

For those readers who. like your reviewer, 
have spent many happy hours at both 
Nicks and Condons, records such as this 
offer their own special brand of nostalgia. 
The driving trumpet playing of Wild Bill; 
Cutty Cutshall’s full-toned trombone play- 
ing; the delicate and yet curiously Pee Wee- 
like clarinet style of Ed Hall wedded to the 
excellent rhythm section of Gene Schoeder, 
Al Hall and Cliff Leeman, combine to 
produce a type of music which, even if 
repetitious and somewhat limited, has no 
equal in this country. This is a happy and 
exciting music produced by men who, for 
the most part, have spent their lives playing 
it. 


This twelve inch LP ‘resents a typical 
jam session at Condon’s with a number of 
guest musicians such as Billy Butterfield, 
Bud Freeman, Peanuts Hucko, Dick Cary 
and Lou McGarity sitting in with the 
regular stalwarts. The idea was devised by 
Eddie and George Avakian and the per- 
formances of the well known standards are 
arranged for full ensembles, visitors chorus- 
es, and of course, the usual individual solo 
impsovisations. The sleeve notes, by George 
Avakian have been very painstakingly 
annotated giving the fullest possible details 
of chorus routines etc; a procedure which 
could usefully be followed by others in 
place of the more accustomed fulsome 
gushes. 

Personally I liked this album very much, 
especially the twenty chorus version of 
““How come you do me” in which nearly 
everyone takes two whole choruses. “Tin 
Roof” receives good treatment with two 
fine choruses from Lou McGarity, and 
includes the little-played third strain upon 
which W. C. Handy based “Aunt Hagar’s 
Blues.”’ Call it modern Dixieland or two- 
beat swing, at any rate it’s nearer to real 
jazz than much of the music of poner * 
so-called revivalist. groups. 


MILES DAVIS BLOWS 
Airegin / Oleo / But not for me / Doxy 
(Esquire 20-041) 

This is my kind of music! ‘Airegin” 
(spell it backwards) has the advantage of a 
good, unusual thirty-six bar sequence 
(eight, twelve, eight and eight) which Miles 
and tenorist Sonny Rollins develop 
superbly. There’s a slightly sinister atmos- 
phere about this minor-key performance, 
well suited to the subject matter. Not for 
adolescents, but rewardingly adult jazz. 
““Oleo”’ is based on another fresh idea. The 
first chorus has Miles and Sonny blowing 
the theme, with just bass (Percy Heath) and 
drums (Kenny Clarke) (drums) behind 
them—except for the middle-eight, which 
pianist Horace Silver takes in chordal style. 
Then, for the trumpet and tenor solos, a 
similiar pattern is followed. Bass and drums 
only in the accompaniments for the first, 
second and last eight bars of each chorus; 
piano, bass and drums for the middle eight. 
Miles, muted, is at his gentlest. Sonny 
“boots” more, though he, too, remains 
fairly restrained. 

The superiority of Davis over such 
trumpeters as Chet Baker can quickly be 
proved, by his wonderful breaks in ‘But 
not for me.” -Miles’ entire, exquisite solo 
here makes up for an uncomfortable Rollins 
and a_less-fiexible-than-usual Clarke. 
““Doxy”’, a sixteen-bar opus, could almost 
have been something which Bessie Smith 
once sang! It’ s simple, direct line and 
“Ja Da’-like chord sequence suggest a 
temporary return to tradition which other 
modernists have also recently made (Bob 
Brookmeyer’s “Open Country’, Bill 
Holman’s ““Howdy, Podner’’). 

Apart from his sympathetic solos, note 
how Silver keeps swinging behind the horns. 
Brubeck could take a couple of easy lessons 
from him. Percy is, of course, one of the 
greatest bassists in jazz. 

One could talk, or write for hours about 
an LP like this. But listening to it is a 
better idea. If you don’t like it at first, buy 
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it anyway. It will grow on you. There’s more 
real jazz here than in five hundred pallid 


West Coast efforts! M.B. 
DUKE ELLINGTON AND HIS 
ORCHESTRA 


Liberian Suite 
(Philips BBR8060) 

Duke Ellington was commissioned to 
write this Suite by the Liberian Government 
in 1947 to commemorate this small West 
African Republic’s first century of inde- 
pendence. 

It was an important commission full of 
possibilities for a man of Ellington’s musical 
ability, and with his keen understanding of 
the problems and feelings of the Negro. 
Unfortunately, much of the Suite sounds 
pretentious and muddled, while the use 
of the drums and wah wah mutes is the 
sort of obvious treatment one would 
expect from a composer of considerably 
less stature. Above all, this composition 
lacks the sympathy and understanding that 
one would have expected from the Duke. 
There are, of course, the usual Ellington 
touches, but it is as though these Ellington 
signatures had been superimposed over a 
rather thin melodic line, without much 
continuity of thought throughout. 

This version of the Suite was recorded 
on December 24th, 1947, two days before 
its first performance at New York’s Carne- 
gie Hall. It is divided into five separate 
Dances, preceded by a vocal Prologue. The 
Prologue is well enough sung by Al Hibbler, 
but is ruined by the paucity of the lyrics. 

The Dances which follow turn out to be a 
series of pastiches at various tempos, 
having as their basis African rhythms, 
complete with Congo drums. All lack the 
contrast and sociological significance of 
similar movements in the Duke’s ‘Black, 
brown and beige’ which must be considered 
a superior work in every way. 

The sleeve notes offer some explanation 
of the various dances, but these are not 
altogether borne out by the music. On the 
credit side, however, is the impeccable 
musicianship of the Duke’s band at the 
time, especially in the ensemble passages; 
whilst the solo work is of the standard one 
would expect from men like Johnny 
Hodges, Al Sears, Harold Baker, Jimmy 
Hamilton and Tyree Glenn. Ray Nance, 
who is responsible for the Cootie-like 
trumpet passages, gives us another of those 
curiously moving violin solos on ‘‘Dance 
No.3." 

To sum up, it might be said that it is the 
performance which is the most effective part 
of the Suite; although it cannot altogether 
offset the general formlessness and pre- 
tentiousness of the composition as a whole. 


ERSKINE HAWKINS AND HIS ORCH. 


After hours; Tuxedo Junction; Bear Mash 

Blues; Nona / Station Break; Skippin’ and a 

hoppin’; So long, goodbye blues; Downbeat 
(Vogue-Coral 10024) 


Excellent big band swing by one of 
Harlem’s favourite bands. There are a lot 
of names that you won't know here, but 
the music is fine and relaxed and it swings! 

You will be most impressed by the alto 
of Bobby Smith on ‘Bear Mash” and 
“Tuxedo”; the excellent blues piano of Ace 
Harris (After Hours); and the muted horns 
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of Bobby Johnson and Sammy Lowe 
(Downbeat and Nona). Julian Dash is the 
fine tenor, whilst Heywood: Henry’s bari- 
tone is heard on “‘Tuxedo” and “So Long.” 

I strongly recommend this LP, which 
does not contain a single bad track. Sir. 


JAZZ TODAY 


Minute to midnight; Blues in thirds; I’m a 
ding dong daddy; Apex Blues / Studio B 
Boogie; West: Wind; Oh Baby. 


(Polygon JTL4) 


Subtitled ‘“‘After Hours’’, here is some of 
the best jazz to have ever emerged from a 
British recording studio. All the musicians 
sound happy and, more important still, 
relaxed. The excellent cover notes tell us 
that these were recorded at three late night 
sessions ‘“‘very convivially’’—and on listen- 
ing to the extremely gay music on such 
tracks as “Ding Dong Daddy’’, it would 
seem that the words in quotes just about 
sum up the whole happy affair. 

Here is the type of piano I like to hear 
from Dill Jones, and it is a style I am sure 
best suits his talents. He plays this kind of 
Wallerish ‘stride’ piano so much better 
than anyone else in Europe that it seems a 
pity his hands occasionally stray in other 
directions. Baker here too is at his very best. 
Discarding technique for the sake of swing 
he plays splendidly on “Blues in Thirds,” 
and the exciting ‘Oh, Baby.” 

Bruce Turner also provides some good 

.jumping alto on the last named title and 
plays some neat clarinet on “Apex”. The 
rhythm is much better than one has come 
to expect from British rhythm sections, with 
particular note of the sure, firm bass 
playing of Frank Clarke. Here is a British 
record of which we can really be proud. 

S.T. 


JIMMY LUNCEFORD AND HIS ORCH. 


Cheatin’ on me / ’Tain’t what you do / 
Shoemaker’s holiday / Ain’t she sweet / 
What’s your story, morning glory? / White 
Heat / Well, all right then / The lonesome 
road / Uptown blues / Baby, won’t you please 
come home / Chopin’s prelude No. 7 / 

Lunceford Special 

(Philips BBL7037) 


Everyone knows the story of the old 
lady who, after having been asked her 
opinion of “Hamlet” replied :“*Excellent, but 
so full of quotations.”” Much the same ans- 
wer might be given after listening to this 
notable reissue of a number of Lunceford 
specials recorded around fifteen years ago. 
So much of Lunceford’s work and particu- 
larly that of his arrangers has been so 
assiduously copied that it is probably hard 
for the comparative newcomer to appreciate 
the originality and wonderful jazz feeling 
that this orchestra enjoyed throughout the 
thirties. Indeed, other than the obvious 
nostalgia that these performances will have 
upon older readers, the chief interest lies in 
the arrangements and the clean, crisp sound 
of the ensemble. True, there are fine solo 
passages such as Willie Smith’s in ‘Uptown 
Blues,” but for the most part the many 
soloists take a back seat and play, more or 
less as written, within their respective 
sections. 


Though perhaps ‘“‘Lunceford Special’ 
and “White Heat” may sound somewhat 


dated, the Sy Oliver scoring of “‘Cheatin’ 
on me (with its excellent group vocal) 
“‘Lonesome Road” and “Baby won't you 
please come home”’ retain their originality 
remarkably well. ““Shoemaker’s Holiday,” 
another Oliver arrangement also remains 
an outstanding piece of Lunceford music. 
It is interesting to note here the clarinet 
lead which Glenn Miller was to -usé“so 
successfully a few years later. Also of interest 
is the arranging of Billy Moore, Jr. of such 
selections as ‘“‘What’s your story?” and the 
tasteful ‘““Chopin Prelude No. 7”. 

From the swinging revival of “‘Ain’t she 
sweet” to the wonderfully relaxed version 
of “‘The Lonesome Road” there is some- 
thing here to interest every jazz lover 
Here are performances that will remain as 
lasting testimonials to a band which had 
few to equal it in its day; a band which 
played with a real, swinging jazz style. P.T. 


KING OLIVER AND HIS 
DIXIE SYNCOPATORS 


Black Snake Blues / Willie the Weeper / 

Aunt Hagar’s Blues / Speakeasy Blues / 

Sugar foot stomp / Snag it / Someday 
Sweetheart / Too bad 


(Vogue LRA10020) 


With the issue of this record, we can say 
that the best and most representative of 
King Oliver’s works are now available in 
this country in LP and EP form; five years 
ago this was quite inconceivable. A process 
of tidying-up could provide a little more 
material for issue, but with what we have 
now the true Oliver can be seen, changed 
from legend into history. 

These sides were recorded on five separate 
dates in 1926/7/8, and illustrate well the 
change in style from the Creole Jazz Band 
to the larger band which eventually came 
under the leadership of pianist Luis Russell; 
indeed Russell is the one musician, who, 
with Oliver, is to be found on all these 
tracks. The second trumpets make an 
interesting study, comprising, in order, 
Bob Schoffner, Tick Gray, and Eddie 
Anderson; and the reed sections (of two 
men, later three) with all the tricks of the 
period, offer some exercise in identification. 

Recommended are ‘‘Willie the Weeper’’, 
with fine dragging tenor by Bigard, “‘Speak- 
easy Blues’, containing Higginbotham’s first 
recorded trombone work (eminent as always) 
and the Oliver speciality “Snag it.” It 
is notable that a version of ‘“‘Dippermouth 
Blues” (“Sugar Foot Stomp’) appears on 
all three of the Oliver LPs; each is different, 
and each a fine and fitting memorial to 
the King. 

Buy this record for your collection and 
for your continued pleasure. G.B. 


CHARLIE PARKER 


My old flame; Air conditioning ; Embraceable 
you; Bird feathers; Lover man; Out of no- 
where; Schnourphology / Don’t blame me; 
Hot blues; How deep is the ocean; Scrapple 
from the apple; Dark shadows; Superman; 
All the things you are 
(Vogue LAE1 2002) 

This is the Memorial Album for Charlie 
Parker as put out by Vogue, and a very 
handsome memorial it is too. In addition 
to a twelve inch LP you ‘gets for your 
dough’ a photograph, tributes by all and 
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sundry, and a story on the ‘Bird’ from 
Mike Butcher. This strange story is so 
splendidly put together and so engrossing 
that I almost forgot to play the record, but 
when I did get around to it, 1 found it as 
engrossing as his strange history. 

Some of his music is hard to understand, 
and I have doubts if even he understood 
what he was doing on such things as 
“Lover Man,” but underlying all his music 
is that original source, the blues. Unlike 
so many of the boppers, Bird had a sound 
jazz grounding, which is the main reason 
why the selections on this LP make such 
good listening. 

Here is a record which if you buy it you 
will play both now and again, and again 
and again. S.T. 


WILD. BILL, PEE WEE & VIC 


The lady is in love with you / If I had you / 

Louise / She’s funny that way / Sweet 

Georgia Brown / Back in your own backyard/ 
I want a little girl 


(Vogue LDE134) 


Recorded in George Wein’s Storyville 
Club in Boston, these show off the capabil- 
ities of the front line soloists to fair advan- 
tage. Wild Bill blows with untamed 
savagery; Pee Wee plays some picturesque, 
wry sounding clarinet; and Dickenson 
provides the wit and the swing. 

The choice of tunes is good and W. B., 
P.W. and V play some interesting stuff on 
most tracks with particular reference to 
“Louise” and “Little Girl”, but the rhythm 
section is not a strong one, and Wein’s 
piano has a much too modern-one-handed 
sound for this type of group. 

There are other far more interesting records 
than this issued this month. S.T. 


TEDDY WILSON ORCHESTRA featuring 
BILLIE HOLIDAY 


Miss Brown to you / I wished on the moon / 
If you were mine / What a little moonlight 
can do / I must have that man / Foolin’ 
myself / Easy living / When you’re smiling 


(Philips BBR8061) 


Eight wonderful reissues from the late 
thirties which should, together with the 
“Billie Holiday favourites” album (Philips 
BBR8032) be in every jazz collection. The 
combination of Billie Holiday and Teddy 
Wilson and various small recording groups 
was a very happy one. There was a rapport 
between singer and musicians which pro- 
duced a brand of lightly swinging jazz which 
is seldom heard today. 

‘**Miss Brown”, ““Wished on the Moon” 
and ‘‘Moonlight” were recorded in June 
1935, and, in addition, to Billie’s fine 
singing, especially of ‘“‘Moon” there is 
some excellent solo work to be heard from 
Benny Goodman, the late Ben Webster, 
and the ever tasteful and swinging Wilson. 

‘‘When you're smiling’, gets a fine up- 
tempo performance from Billie proving 
that she is equally at home at this tempo as 
on the slow ballads “‘Easy Living” and “I 
must have that Man’’—the latter perhaps 
being the highspot of the whole LP. The 
fine work of Lester Young and Buck 
Clayton on these should not go unnoticed 

P.T. 
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Here’s the big news all you jazz enthusiasts have been THE 


waiting to hear... the first great release in Britain of the long-awaited 
JAZZ, AT THE PHILHARMONIC and ‘CLEF’ recordings — the greatest jazz|RI 
repertoire in the world —now brought to you on Columbia Records. 


The name of NORMAN GRANZ needs little introduction to connoisseurs of 

jazz. His epoch-making world concert tours with the fabulous JAZZ 

AT THE PHILHARMONIC, together with his celebrated ‘CLEF’ series, have Roy 
established him as the greatest impresario in the jazz world. 
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Columbia is therefore proud to announce that by arrangement with 
NORMAN GRANZ (Jazz at the Philharmonic Inc.) the famous recordings from] 
the ‘CLEF’ series will shortly be available on 

334 r.p.m. LP 7” 45 r.p.m. EP * 78 r.p.m. Records. 


THE GREATEST JAZZ REPERTOIRE IN THE worl‘ 
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THE FIRST RECORDS WILL BE AVAILABLE SHORTLY. 


A 334 R.P.M. LP « 7” EP 78 RECORDS 


ASK YOUR COLUMBIA RECORD DEALER FOR FULL DETAILS. 
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RLF ON COLUMBIA RECORDS 


Art Tatum 


Lu Watters 
& HIS YERBA BUENA JAZZ BAND 
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RECORD DIVISION, 
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BY ANY OTHER NAME 

It's a pity that, despite the enormous 
number of jazz and quasi-jazz records now 
being issued here, the best and most 
healthily influential band of the day, Count 
Basie’s, should be denied us. Vogue's 
LDE126, on which a section of the band is 
to be heard, is therefore the more valuable 
in giving us a glimpse of its best soloists. 

Basie himself, heavily disguised as Bill 
Bailey, is little featured, but his presence is 
continually felt in the rhythm section. This 
rhythm section is good, but the record 
reveals that criticism of Gus Johnson was 
not altogether unjustified. The style is at 
times too “modern,” the desire to get in 
the act too evident. Some of his accentua- 
tions, which might be described as bombs, 
bumps or lumps, would be less noticeable 
with the massive brass of the full band, but 
here they often break up the flow to no 
advantage. 

“Ingin’ the Ooh,” a blues at a good 
tempo, is probably the most successful 
track. Wess and Newman are in form and 
the unison riff is well swung in the back- 
ground. There’s a very earthy, wholesome 
quality about Charlie Fowlkes’ baritone, 
and it’s a satisfying, big sound that bursts 
propulsively from his horn and warmly 
urges everyone onwards. Coker plays some 
*“‘modern”’ phrases, but bends them to 
swing in rather the same way that Newman 
does, before Foster comes on to take his 
best and most relaxed solo of the session. 

“Confessin’” has a silly, non-jazz flute 
intro from Wess, followed by some com- 
fortable Newman soloing over the Count’s 
organ. The three saxes sound good together 
here and in their final sixteen bars on 
Peter Pan,”’ getting a warm quality without 
too polished a blend. Coker, on the latter 
number and on “Ain’t it the Truth,” 
phrases a little like Dicky Wells. There's 
more Wess fluting on “Pan.”’ He swings, 
but the instrument is really quite unsuitable 
for jazz. Its use is no more indicative of 
progress than when Chick Webb featured 
Wayman Carver on it many years ago. 
Yet as a novelty it is likely to impress those 
newborn to this music. 

Wess does well on tenor in ‘Foolish 
Things,” although his tone in the upper 
register is a little thin. The ensemble 
supports him handsomely. He is very good 
again on “In Case’ and the background at 
the end of his solo is exciting. Newman 
plays pretty muted horn and Fowlkes boots 
out some more music that is close to an 
r. and b. groove. Coker is helped by good 
backing. Neither he nor Foster, who solos 
next, seem to have the old gift of catching 
the attention with their opening bars. Coker 
begins with a quote from ‘“‘Ol’ Man River” 
and Foster's first notes are ridiculously 
insipid. 

“Ain’t it the truth” has Foster pressing 
as usual, more flute, and good, muted 
Newman. We don’t feel that Joe was very 
inspired on this session, but even so his 
playing is much above the current general 
average. After listening to some of Basie’s 
recent Clefs, we realise that the trumpet 
and rhythm sections are really the band’s 


outstanding features, but after the Count 
himself, Newman is clearly the soloist. 

The voluminous notes—surely the longest 
ever put on a 10-in. LP—contain one 
statement that intrigues us: “At the organ 
there is no other jazz musician—not even 
Waller or Hines—whose swing is so ready 
or easily portrayed.” The comparison is 
with the organ playing of Basie (alias 
Bailey). Has Ray Horricks heard Earl at 
the organ? We never have, would dearly 
like to. The nearest to it that Earl got on 
records, to our knowledge, was when he 
accompanied organist Bob Wyatt on 
twenty sides for Sunset in 1947, but none 
of them was issued 

BRAFF 

Hilton Jefferson, Benny Carter and 
Willie Smith are the three alto leads who 
have brought the most distinction to sax 
sections. Listening to the new Benny 
Goodman recording band on Capitol 
LCT6012, we concluded that excepting the 
clarinet, it was Hymie Schertzer’s lead that 
gave the Goodman bands their most 


EARL HINES, Organist? 


characteristic sound. The tone is unmis- 
takeable and good, the phrasing neat and 
singing. 

This seems to be the most successful 
Goodman recording we have heard in a 
long time. For the big band numbers, there 
is an excellent rhythm section in Mel 
Powell, Steve Jordan, George Duvivier and 
Bobby Donaldson. Powell’s return to the 
jazz scene is very welcome and his long 
absence even seems to have refreshed him. 
He shines with the rhythm section in “‘Rock 
Rimmon” and sounds marvellously at home 
in the exciting ““Woodside.” Duvivier’s sure, 
very musical bass provides a wonderful 
foundation and emphasises the fact of its 
owner’s arrival at the top of his branch of 
the profession. Bobby Donaldson, a relative 
newcomer, provides a steady, driving beat 
of the kind which puts the band’s welfare 
before the inflation of the drummer’s ego. 

Goodman plays more fluently and with 
more relaxation than on his earlier Capitol 
recordings, although this was presumably 
made before he gave up the Kell double 
embouchure. It’s strange to hear him 
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playing some of Lester’s phrases on ““Wood- 
side,” but what a rare and pleasant sound 
it is to hear a clarinet obbligato against a 
big, roaring ensemble like this. The featured 
tenor is Boomie Richmond. His playing 
seems greatly improved since the Dorsey 
days. Presented without warning, you might 
find it hard to identify positively, though its 
quality would not easily pass unnoticed. 
But the star of the record is undoubtedly 
Ruby Braff. 


Any fears about how Braff would sound 
with a big band are quickly dispelled. He 
sounds fine, and just as much at home as 
with a small, intimate group. His solos 
spring out of the ensembles, brilliant in 
conception and execution. Here are no 
stuttering incoherence no formless rambling 
no puny, emasculate tone. Variation or 
improvisation, both are surely built with a 
beat, and swing is never absent. Braff 
couldn’t have “‘arrived’’ on the jazz scene 
at a more opportune time. Let us hope that 
his influence, and Joe Newman’s, may 
counteract and overcome all those that 
have done so much harm to jazz trumpet 
since 1945. All this infuriating nonsense, 
all this talk about “modern” and “‘pro- 
gressive’ jazz, chiefly implies a knowledge 
or mastery of contemporary clichés, and 
little more. A musician like Braff is, in the 
truest sense of the word, a progressive, in 
that he achieves originality without chasing 
up side-roads. The quintet with Braff on 
this record is undoubtedly the best small 
group Benny has had since Cootie left. 


“When I grow too old to dream” has an 
excellent, smack-sounding arrangement, 
which is well worth hearing despite an 
indifferent performance. Goodman always 
had a better feeling for tempo than most 
white leaders, but “Stomping at the Savoy” 
is taken a shade too slowly, so that the bite 
is left out of it. The saxes phrase their key 
riff in “Sent for you yesterday” badly. 
Compare with the original Basie version 
(not with that on Clef, which is inferior). 
Yet these are all faults inevitably to be 
expected from an orchestra assembled 
purely for recording. The wonder is that 
it plays and swings so well. The recording 
is outstanding and, if such standards 
become normal, Wrong’ Thinkers will 
begin to understand what there was about 
the big bands that made people happy and 
excited. 


Another record which we recommend 
primarily for Braff’s contributions is Vogue 
LDE 142 by Teddi King. Here he is neces- 
sarily in a more restrained mood, but the 
sensitive feeling revealed in obbligati and 
solos is exceptional today. The warm tone 
and ease of execution compel real admira- 
tion. So does the work of the fine rhythm 
trio—Jimmy and Jo Jones, and Milt Hinton 
although the choice of tempos permits 
insufficient opportunities for it to shine. 
Miss King sings attractively, sensibly stays 
close to the melody, rather like Billie. In 
fact the influence of Billie is very apparent, 
but so are those of Ella and Sarah. Her 
breathing and control are good, but there 
is a sameness about the treatment of the 
eight ballads which is bad programming, if 
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Nothing worse. The creation and “main- 
tenance of a style must never be at the 
expense of variety in mood and tempo. 


ONLY HEARD 

eee I’m not going to compare him 
(Ted Heath) with Basie, or any coloured 
orchestra, because they have a kind of 
‘down home’ swing which you just don’t 
hear from anyone else.” Es 

George Shearing, “The 
Melody Maker,” May 28th 
—326— 
JOHN LEWIS, ESQUIRE 

‘*‘An open mind is an empty mind,” says 
Sir Jacob Epstein. 

We certainly did not come to Esquire’s 
new LP (20.038) by the Modern Jazz 
Quartet with an open mind, an approach 
which the sleeve seems to recommend. As 
our readers will know, it is a mind lumbered 
up with ugly prejudices, elastic rules, rigid 
rules, irrelevant references, irrational loyal- 
ties, idle gossip and a few personnels (but 
no matrix numbers). This mind tends to 
distrust New and its synonymous adjectives. 
New is too often the smart and rootless, 
so New must always prove itself. 

But the Modern Jazz Quartet has won us 
and, if you'll accept a commendation from 
this usually hostile quarter, this is the 
“modern” LP of the year. 

It is a group that has something to say 
and says it coherently, intelligently and 
tastefully. The prime concern here is not 
on trying to figure out something odd to 
surprise you. There certainly is an impressive 
entente. between the four musicians, and 
that is a factor which has transformed jazz 
throughout its history in groups so diverse 
as King Oliver’s and Jimmie Lunceford’s, 
Fats Waller’s and Duke Ellington’s. The 
amount of genuinely spontaneous impro- 
visation is probably small, but the express- 
ion of feeling through the music communi- 
cates clearly and directly. This is particu- 
larly the case in “Django.” 

It is significant that John Lewis should 
have written this composition in memory 
of ‘‘Django,”’ a musician loved and admired 
by all the gifted American musicians who 
played with him, but ignored and even 
scorned by those whose appreciation of 
music hardly extends beyond its mechanics. 
The technical accomplishment of Django’s 
playing was indeed indicative of his spirit, 
but the greatness lay in the soul, the giving 
in the music itself. 

The opening statement of “Django” is 
“classical” in conception; it is melancholy, 
wistful, remembering with affection, and 
it tells at once that this is music for or 
about someone who is dead. There follow 


two solos, each of two choruses, by Milt 
Jackson and John Lewis respectively, 
which are deeply moving. Their instruments 
exercise a control of their own as regards 
tone, but despite this each solo is charged 
with emotion and is highly expressive 
melodically. The development is smooth 
and logical, with a quality of grace rather 
than of delicacy. The beat is steady and 
strong, the swing quite intense at times 
during the solos, for as John Lewis is 
reported to have said, “‘all the instruments 
in the quartet supply rhythmic propulsion.” 
Klook drums most subtly, getting a 
wonderfully deep, soft sound with brushes. 
The recording, much improved on that of 
the group’s previous releases, has caught 
this very well. Percy Heath’s playing is a 
marvel throughout and is showcased in 
“One Bass Hit.” The vibes is not a con- 
traption we really like, but it is a tribute to 
Jackson that he can make us forget all 
about that. 

The other performances are attractive, 
but do not seem so interesting from a jazz 
point of view as “Django.” It is in this that 
Lewis’ appreciation of the need for swing 
and the avoidance of complexity is most 
happily realized. The climax reached in his 


JOE NEWMAN 


solo, the point of anguish, is in the greay 
jazz tradition, and is, besides, an artistic 
triumph. The best elements in “modern” 
jazz appear to us to be most fittingly expres- 
sed on percussion instruments. Much of the 
transposition to melody instruments has 
so far been ugly and, indeed, corny when 
examined from the melodic and rhythmic 
viewpoints. 
—327— 
DISTINCTION 

“The distinguishing mark of the artist is 
his power to make something durable and 
perfect, so that, in a sense, he is the exact 
antithesis of the neurotic who is, at best, 
a half-artist.” 
John Press, 
“The Fire and the Fountain,” 
(Oxford, 25/-) 
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SINGING THE BLUES 

The Great Blues Singers, London 
AL3530, is an interesting compilation in 
that it more or less obliges you to compare 
four of the more famous female blues 
singers. . It might have been better to have 
put Bessie Smith and Ma Rainey, the two 
acknowledged champions, on one side, for 
they decidedly diminish Ida Cox and 


verb. sap. 


If you can’t play LP or 45's 
still write adding ‘“*@’’ to the 
reference for details of 3 Speed 
Players from 12 gns., and of the 
Opportunity to adapt your present 
single speed gramophone to triple 
speed, perhaps at even less. 
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WHAT DOES it mean? Well, here it’s a word to the wise jazz-man. A MUST, in fact! 
Newly published, an essential reference book for your especial interest. 


‘JAZZ on LP’s”’ in over 200 page 
Brunswick, Capitol, Decca, Felsted, London—with details of pers 
and date of recording and informative commentaries from expert hands. Whether you like your jazz 

hot or cool, traditional or modern, it’s all in this new book. The price—only 2/6. 
We are waiting to send your copy of this book. Get a piece of paper and a half-crown postal order, 
write your name and address in BLOCK CAPITALS quoting reference ‘‘J’’ and ‘JAZZ on LP’s’’ will be 
posted to you. Demand will be enormous, so write now! 
P.S We'll send too other bulletins on new jazz issues and de- 
se tails of the Q.M. Record Service, already popular with so 
many record users. If you prefer, send 5/- and quote 
reference ‘‘JS’’ when you will get further booklets now, 
and will remain on our mailing list for a twelvemonth 
getting several further budgets of record news from 
the jazz world. 


s lists every jazz record on five important LP labels— 


onnel, place 


Write now for this absorbing book, 
“JAZZ on LP’s.”” Here’s the address— 


Quality 
Mart 


Dept. R.9, 8 Dartn.outh Park Avenue, 
London, N.W.5. GULliver 113! 


Chippie Hill, but then perhaps that would 
have been the only side you would ever 
have played. 

We've never seen the “St. Louis Blues” 
film, but assume that Bessie’s voice fades 
as the camera roves over the Hall Johnson 
Choir. Reproduction from the worn sound 
track which was probably never very good, is 
rather poor but it is remarkable how Bessie’s 
voice triumphs over all handicaps. This 
performance is very different from that she 
recorded for U.S. Columbia. Here she 
growls in her most menacing and stirring 
fashion. 

Ma Rainey never benefited from such 
good recording as Bessie, so that we haven’t 
such a clear and true realisation of her 
vocal quality. The two tracks here were 
typically and inadequately recorded, so 
that it is necessary to re-clothe them, as it 
were, with the fullness and depth that can 
be heard on, for instance, ‘“‘Ma Rainey’s 
Black Bottom.” Certainly she sings superbly 
and, as a blues singer and an artist, it is 
hard to decide whether she or Bessie was 
the greater. It’s probably better not to 
bother, but Bessie’s style does generally 
show more jazz influence and more variety, 
whereas Ma’s suggests the influences of 
religious singing and the old vocal blues 
tradition a little more directly and purely, 
so that the verdict goes according to our 
preference for these different qualities. 

B. T. Wingfield’s cornet is in good taste 
on soon this morning,”’ but Cow Cow 
D., if it is he, seems to be in a singularly 
bovine frame of mind, even stamping on 
the piano with his hoofs at one point. 
Jimmy Blythe on the other hand, hoof or 
foot, is in a very fanciful mood on “Don’t 
fish in my sea” (how many variants on this 
theme there are!) and his piano is com- 
paratively well recorded. 

Ida Cox follows Bessie and in contrast 
at first seems rather a bringdown. Yet she 
is much better than average. In fact, in her 
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style we’d say she’s hard to beat. It is 
rather a deadpan style, grave, less emotion- 
ally expressive than Bessie’s or Ma’s, and 
lacking in dramatic emphasis. The words 
tell the story and the voice seeks neither to 
detract from nor add to them. Some of the 
words are awfully handsome, too, like 
“‘a house full of sorrow and a mansion of 
tears” in “Jailhouse Blues.” This kind of 
delivery can be artistically impressive: the 
uncomplaining recitation of pain by the 
stoical and enduring has an extra impact 
like that of humour from the serious. 

Chippie Hill is the least of these. Her 
phrasing is sloppy and she sings two mag- 
nificent numbers with little conviction, but 
she has the best accompaniment on the 
record. Lee Collins acquits himself nobly, 
plays with a warm tone and real blues 
feeling. 

—329— 
FLYING HIGH 

“In the group Chico’s drumming, sense 
of humor, always manages to sound like 
some mechanical evolutionary process 
going on in Mars. Or sounds of a sleeping 
city somewhere on that planet. He paints 
sound pictures so clearly it is difficult not to 
be totally removed from the present 


premises.” 
Fran Kelley, 
‘“‘Metronome,” 
August. 


UNHOODED HAWK 

Welcome a magnificent single on Bruns- 
wick 05459—Coleman Hawkins, the great- 
est, in two numbers which swing all the 
way! Both are by Neal Hefti, and for 
“Lucky Duck”’ he has written an effective 

arrangement which suits Hawk perfectly. 
All the great coloured arrangers like 
Buster Harding, Don Redman, Sy Oliver, 
Andy Gibson, Jimmy Mundy, Edgar 


Sampson, Benny Carter, Billy Strayhorn 


“THE ‘JAZZ TRAIN’ GIRL” 
BERTICE E®EADING 


Frankie and Johnnie; 

My one Sin; 

Everybody’s somebody's fool ; 
Bessie Smith’s Blues 


(Available on October 4th) 


SCINTILLATING 


‘“WRAP IT UP—CHOP IT DOWN”’ 


EGARL BOSTIC and His Orchestra 


Wrap it up; 
For you; 
Velvet Sunset ; 
Choppin’ it down 


GEP8539 
(Available on October 4th) 


“JAZZ WITH LYTTELTON”’ 


HUMPHREY YTTELTON ana Bis Band 


I Love Paris: 
See see Rider (both recorded at 
Royal Festival Hall, 28-11-54) ; 
Fish Seller; 
Glory of Love 


and Duke Ellington seem to be resting on 
their laurels, in eclipse, uncreative, or just 
lazily inactive. Best by far of the white boys 
is Hefti, whose work for Basie, especially, 
is often very good indeed. The scores are 
easy to swing, not too complicated, and 
usually embody pleasing melodic ideas. 

In both ‘Lucky Duck” and “Bye ’n’ 
Bye” the orchestra merely provides a 
backdrop for Hawk. He doesn’t have to 
fight it. It isn’t a brilliant orchestra, 
although the drummer is good, but it seems 
to send him. Or, perhaps more properly, it 
is a propulsive effect derived from the 
scoring. 

Hawk is his true self on this record, 
swinging and singing. He isn’t trying to 
play ‘“‘modern,” to match wits with some 
upstart. He just lets the music roll out 
richly with that enveloping warmth which 
no one else has ever equalled. Technically 
he has no rival, yet instead of facile displays 
these are both excellent examples again of 
jazz with feeling. 

May we suggest to Brunswick that these 
two sides, backed with the previously 
issued “I can’t get started” and “If I could 
be with you,” would make a fine EP and a 
splendid tribute to one of the greatest of all 
jazz musicians? And as a follow-up single, 
how about “Bunny” and “Night Hawk” by 
Lucky Thompson on U.S. Decca 9-29085? 
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FOR THE YOUNG 
“When the young musician comes out of 

the Conservatory, he still needs to learn 
much that cannot be taught by books and 
masters. He needs to learn what people are 
thinking and feeling; he needs to adjust to 
the contemporariness of the times and the 
people whom he wishes to express, and for 
whom he wishes to interpret life.” 

Duke Ellington, 

“The Etude,” 

March 1947. 


GEP8534 
(Available on September 2nd) 


PARLOPHONE 


7 INCH 45 R.P.M. EXTENDED PLAY RECORDS 


THE PARLOPHONE COMPANY LIMITED, 
RECORD DIVISION, 8-11 GREAT CASTLE STREET, LONDON, W.1 
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THE JAZZ 


LIONEL HAMPTON & HIS ORCH 
Singin’ the Blues (46926) 

Dinah (46024) 
Benny Carter (tpt, alt); Edmond Hall (cit); 
Coleman Hawkins (ten); Joe Sullivan (pno); 
Freddy Green (g); Artie Bernstein (bs); 
Zutty Singleton (drums); Lionel Hampton 
(vibes). New York City, December 21, 1939 

HMV B9063 
As the Editor has consented to the occa- 
sional inclusion of a deleted record in this 
feature, I have decided this month on a 
Lionel Hampton record that is no longer 
in catalogue. This is a great favourite of 
mine, -and although Hampton has a 
number of flag wavers to his discredit (in 
the years before, and during the last war) he 
assembled some remarkably fine studio 
groups for ‘Victor’ with astonishing star 
line-ups. Such a record is this, and a quick 
glimpse at the personnel is sufficient to 
convince anyone of the good fare likely to 
be heard. There were only three sides made 
on this session, and the issue of these two 
back to back was indeed fortunate. Singin’ 
the Blues offers a delightful contrast to the 
better known Frankie Trumbauer version 
on Parlophone, and those who are familiar 
with Benny Carter only as an altoist, will 
be pleased with his trumpet work on both 
sides. Don’t be misled into believing that 
you are listening to Earl Hines on piano, as 
it is Joe Sullivan playing remarkably like 
him. Hawkins’ tenor solo on ‘Singin’ the 
Blues” with Hampton’s obbligato on vibes 
is a gem and it is a great pity that this 

record is only a ten inch one. 
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Swing Out; Play”’ 
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Biffly Blues; Blues; 
It should be you; South Rampart 
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LOUIS SHORTY ROGERS 
DUMAINE’S AND HIS 
JAZZOLA EIGHT AUGMENTED 
‘Dumaine’s “GIANTS” 
J la Eight” ‘*The Giants in 
Charlie’s Tavern’’ 
Pretty Audrey; Cool Sunshine 
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Dinah swings all the way from Hamps’ 
intro through Benny Carter’s fine trumpet 
solo which leads to a masterful tenor 
saxophone chorus by Hawkins. Lionel 
Hampton plays wonderfully, and with a 
great rhythm section really laying it down 
this adds up to a most satisfying side. 

Here is a record worth looking for—no 
doubt any of the J.R.R.A. members (who 
advertise regularly in ‘‘Jazz Journal’’) would 
be only too pleased to help anyone interes- 

ted. W. Ken Foale 
ROSETTA CRAWFORD WITH JAMES 

P. JOHNSON’S HEP-CATS © 
I’m tired of fattenin’ frogs for snakes (64970) 
Double Crossin’ Papa (64973) 
Brunswick 03461 


_Rosetta Crawford (vo); Tommy Ladnier 


(tpt); Milton ‘Mezz’ Mezzrow (clt); James 
P. Johnson (p); Teddy Bunn (g); Elmer 
James (b); Zutty Singleton (d). 1 Feb., 1939, 
New York. 

Many are the blues singers, both male and 
female, who seem to have wandered into a 
recording studio, cut a few sides and then 
disappeared into the obscurity from whence 
they came. Some were of little talent but 
others, such as Rosetta Crawford, were 
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fine singers who ce-erved more recognition 
than they received from the recording 
companies and public alike. 

Rosetta Crawford recorded four titles 
only in the twenties, including the famous 
“Down on the Levee / Lonesome woman 
blues” once issued here in the rare red label 
Parlophone series. Then she reappeared 
again in 1939 and recorded four titles for 
American Decca’s Race Series, only to fade 
into obscurity once more. 

She has a rich, clear contralto voice and 
sings in a supple swinging style with forceful 
and expressive delivery. Frogs for snakes 
is a slow song of complaint in which 
Rosetta bemoans the faithlessness of men 
and the ‘daddy grabbing’ promiscuousness 
of other women. Double crossin’ papa is a 
fast swinging song of active protest (‘If you 
cheat with other women, I'll cheat with 
other men’) with a typical mixture of Negro 
humour and simple philosophy. 

James P. Johnson’s Hep Cats provide a 
very suitable and excellent accompaniment. 
On the first title there are good clarinet and 
guitar solos by Mezzrow and _ Bunn. 
James P. and Ladnier have solo spots on 
the reverse with the former taking the 
opening introduction and the latter having 
a chorus in the middle of the record. This 
was Ladnier’s last recording session and 
although his playing shows the firm, rock 
steady swing and drive which characterized 
his style, his health was declining and his 
technique beinning to fail. Four months 
later this great trumpeter was dead. 

Eric Townley 
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EARL HINES 
AND HIS 


ORCHESTRA 
featuring BILLY 
ECKS1 INE 
“Earl & Billy’’ 
Stormy Monday 
Blues; 

Water Boy; 


I got it bad and 
that ain’t good; 
Somehow 

both with Madeline 
Green and the 
Three Varieties 
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“FATS” WALLER 
AND HIS 
RHYTHM 

**Fun with Fats”’ 
There’ll be some 
changes made; 
Spring Cleaning; 
I can’t break 

the habit of you; 
Sugar Blues; 

I’d rather call 


THE 
MUNDELL LOWE 
QUINTET 

Spring will be a 
little late this year; 
Pantomime (from 
“El Amor Brujo” 
—Falla); 


Prelude to a kiss; 


‘ou baby; 
There goes Rusty! ; 
Loafin’ Time; How long has this 
Did anyone been going on; 


Darn that dream; 
Spring is here 
(from Married 
An Angel’); 
Street of Dreams; 
Takin’ the blues 


ever tell you 

(film, “When 

love 1s young’); 

(Do you intend 

to = an end to) 
weet beginning 


like this; 

Floatin’ down to for a walk 

cotton town DLP 1084 
DLP 1082 


“HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 
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THE 


BABY DODDS STORY 


as told to 
LARRY GARA 


PART V 

John owned an apartment house at 
39th and Michigan, and I got involved in 
a cab business with my other brother. He 
was my oldest brother, Bill, and he wanted 
something when he first came to Chicago 
and couldn’t find work. He chose this cab 
business and sometimes it was confusing 
because both our names were W. Dodds. 
His was Willie and mine was Warren. He 
didn’t have quite enough money so I put 
the balance in the business. John and I 
never drove the cabs, only William. In 
fact, I only drove the cab once. I left my 
house on Sist Street and got as far as 
47th and Michigan and had an accident 
going across the boulevard. I never even 
picked up one passenger and that was the 
extent of my cab driving experience. Even 
Bill didn’t drive the cabs long because the 
cold winters were too much for him, but 
we kept up the ownership of the cabs for 
about twenty years or more. 

RENT PARTIES 

In those days of hard times we used to 
go to rent parties in Chicago. At that time 
rent was pretty high and we knew people 
who would give parties in their homes and 
’ invite all their friends. They would serve 
a dinner of fried chicken, chitterlings, slaw, 
weiners and sauerkraut, or red beans and 
rice. They would charge about fifty cents 
for such a plate dinner. Then with the 
money they got for the meals and drinks 
they paid their rent. That’s why they called 
them rent parties. If they had music it would 
be no more than a piano player or maybe 
a three-piece outfit. Often there was a 

janist and singer. That’s where I heard 
immy Yancey play quite often. I heard 
both Mama Yancey and Bertha “‘Chippie”’ 
Hill sing at such affairs. They sang and 
played blues and all kinds of other jazz 
music. Jimmy Yancey played the rolling 
bass style of blues piano. Jimmy used to 
drink pretty heavily but he was a very 
— easy-going fellow and not at all 
ifficult to get along with. 

Sometimes John and I would go out 
and play with a group of white fellows at 
Paul Mares’ jam sessions. That was quite 
an experience too, because many years 
before when I was just starting to play jazz 
music in New Orleans the white people 
weren't interested in it. They would laugh 
and poke fun at it and say it sounded crazy 
to them. It was music they thought was 
played only by illiterate Negroes. Of course, 
white musicians had played mostly classical 
music but a group of them tried to learn 
how to play this music. They worked in 
the sporting house district about half a 
block from where I was working. Only 
one of them, the piano player, knew how 
to read music. Since they didn’t know how 
to read they used to mix numbers together. 
They only knew so much of one and so 
much of the other, not the whole numbers. 
They would play part of Panama, part of 
Tiger Rag and part of That's a plenty, 
and put them all together. Every night they 


got off work first and they came by to hear 
us play. They picked up our numbers and 
played them their way. That’s the way the 
first Dixieland band got the music. They 
never got the real idea of our music but 
played it their way. But they made a hit 
with it and they took jazz north to New 
York. 

Of course the Negroes could play jazz. 
They didn’t have an opportunity to play 
classical music and we'd pick up the differ- 
ent numbers from hearing other bands. 
We seldom had the money to buy sheet 
music. Then we’d put a little harmony 
in it-and that’s the way we played it. 
But the white fellows never did play jazz 
as well as the Negroes. They had a different 
environment. In fact it was only a limited 
group of Negroes that had it in them at all. 
It’s not in the higher class of Negro society, 
but rather the next lower class. They come 
up whistling and dancing and singing and 
it’s born in them. When they grew up some 
of them could play good jazz. But the 
white musicians never got organized. They 
could play with one or two but not with 
four or five. They never got together in 
their music. Some of them learned to read 
music but they didn’t know how to put 
it together and play jazz music. They would 
get out of time, and lacked a sense of 


rhythm. Of course, you can’t learn anything. 


from someone else unless you yourself 
have the foundation inside you. Still, some 
of the white fellows learned a lot. 


AT MARES PLACE 

It was at the Paul Mares sessions where 
they learned some of the things. John and 
I were often called to Mares’ place which 
was on State Street. We were the specials 
and Mares would get mostly white musi- 
cians for the rest of the group. Sometimes 
he played trumpet himself. The others got 
a big feed out of it but John and I were 
paid for our part. I liked it because we were 
hired as the special performers. Many 
musicians played with us in those sessions. 
There was Boyce Brown who played alto 
sax. He was a very nice fellow who was 
blind or nearly blind at the time. My 
brother especially liked him. On trombone 
sometimes it was Floyd O’Brien, sometimes 
George Brunis, and sometimes even Jack 
Teagarden. Once he brought his brother 
Charlie who was just learning how to play. 
He hardly knew how to hold his horn, 
and Jack, who also plays nice trumpet, 
would keep at him and teach him all that 
he could. Of course Jack learned a lot by 
listening to the Negro musicians, too. 
Sometimes fellows from the Bob Crosby 
band jammed at Mares’. Bobby Haggart, 
Bob Zurke, Nappy Lamar, Billy Butterfield 
and Yank Lawson came at different times. 
Some of the drummers who used to come 
around when they were in town were 
Dave Tough, Gene Krupa, and George 
Wettling. Eddie Condon used to come 
with his guitar and sit in to play. Wild Bill 
Davison often came to those things too. 
Bill picked up an awful lot from these 
outfits. Jimmy McPartland was another 
one who learned a lot working at those 


sessions, as well as Bud Freeman with his 
tenor sax and Pee Wee Russell with his 
clarinet. Two of the pianists were Jess Stacy 
and Art Hodes. Mezz Mezzrow sometimes 
sat in too, but he was different. He had 
played around with Tommy Ladnier and 
other colored musicians years earlier. He 
came into the swing of his music that way. 

But a lot of the fellows who later hit big 
money in the swing music era learned from 
from us oldtimers. And much of it was 
obtained at these Chicago sessions. 

A lot of drummers picked up different 
things from my playing. George Wettling 
often watched me at Lincoln gardens and 
he once asked me to show him how I 
held my drumsticks when I worked. I 
showed him and for a while his drumming 
was very much like mine. Dave Tough 
used to come to listen to us at Burt Kelly’s 
Stables and the K-Nine Club. He watched 
me closely, but of course, he had been 
drumming ever since high school, and he 
was already a very good drummer. Ormond 
Downes used to come around to the K- 
Nine Club, but I don’t think he got any 
pointers from me because he knew so much 
himself. He’s a really wonderful musician 
and what I call a finished drummer. 


POLLACK’S DRUMS 


Ben Pollack used to come to the Lincoln 
Gardens and years later I got his drums 
through Ray Bauduc. I knew Ray from the 
old days in New Orleans but he used to 
come to watch and listen when we were 

laying at the Three Deuces. I think 
Pollack owed Ray some money, and he 
gave him the drums in part payment. 
Bauduc liked my drumming and he used 
to ask me how to do various things. When 
Pollack gave him the drums, Ray gave 
them to me and those were the drums 
which were saved when the Three Deuces 
burned. Gene Krupa came around for 
some pointers, too. When we were working 
at the K-Nine Club he had just got a job 
with Buddy Rogers’ band and he wanted 
to know about doing show work. He 
couldn’t see how it was possible to watch 
the show, the conductor and his drums 
all at the same time. I told him to the best 
of my knowledge how it was done, and I 
even demonstrated the trick to him. Long 
before that, Gene came to Kelly’s Stables 
and I showed him how I tuned my drums, 
how tight I made the heads on my snare 
drums and what size drumsticks I used. A 
lot of white musicians got ideas and pointers 
from me but I never really taught anyone 
how to drum. But I was the inspiration of 
another fellow who became a very famous 
drummer, Zutty Singleton. His uncle, 
Willie Bontemps, used to bring him down 
to the wharf when I played on the steamer 
Sidney in;New Orleans. He was still a kid 
in school but he used to love my drumming. 
He once asked his uncle, ‘I wonder, will I 
ever drum like that fellow?” 

Although I never gave anyone lessons 
on drumming I did give one person lessons 
on the piano. My student was Kay Thomp- 
son. I was in her house one time when 
she played a number for me on the piano. 
After she got through I pointed out where 
she had made a mistake. She was very 
much surprised that a drummer would be 
able to show her anything about the piano. 
She claimed that was a kind of help which 
she hadn’t received from teachers before 
and asked me to give her lessons. For about 
six months I went over to her place once a 
week to give her lessons on the piano. 
I let her play and when she made a mistake 
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in the music, I would bring her back to 
it. Her idol was Jelly Roll Morton. She 
played in his style, and did very well, too. 


There were quite a few white musicians 
that picked up things from John’s playing, 
too. Frank Teschmacher used to come to 
listen to him when we were playing on 
Indiana Avenue and Eighteenth Street. Pee 
Wee Russell used to play with John at the 
Paul Mares’ sessions in Chicago. Pee Wee 
tried so much to play like my brother that 
he did play like him for a while. And 
Benny Goodman used to listen to John, too. 
He came to the Gardens, the K-Nine Club 
and the New Stables. In fact he came to the 
Stables just before he started out on a tour 
with his newly organized band around 1935. 
He came there in tails because he had just 
left a big going-away dinner given in his 
honor. He said he wanted to hear John 
again before he left Chicago and he came 
around eleven or twelve and stayed until 
three or four. John put on a little extra 
blowing for Benny and he enjoyed it 
immensely. It was around that time that 
he had his quartet with Lionel Hampton, 
Gene Krupa, Teddy Wilson and himself. 
Soon after he left Chicago we heard the 
band and quartet on the radio. I don’t 
think Benny had got my brother’s playing 
out of his head because he sounded so 
much like him with the quartet. When he 
first started out he used to play a lot of 
music—a lot of music! 

It was a pleasure to play with John’s 
outfit and we played in many spots around 
Chicago. However, during the twenties 
and thirties I also played with many an 
outfit in Chicago without John. For a 
while I played with a group led by Lil 
Armstrong at the Dreamland at State 
and 35th. There we played for both dancing 
and shows, and we had a small outfit of 
about six which included Ory. I also did a 
lot of free lance work. 


For a while I also played with Arthur 
Simms’ eight-piece band at the Midway 
Gardens. That was where I fell down the 
elevator shaft. We had a very high band- 
stand and there were two doors at the back. 


MEZZROW, DANNY 
ALVIN & ART HODES 


BOYCE BROWN 


One was to the stairway for the bandstand 
and the other, an abandoned elevator shaft. 
I opened the wrong door with my bass drum 
in front of me and plunged down. It made 
an awful racket, although my drum didn’t 
even break. They carted me off to a white 
hospital at 63rd and Vernon. Instead of 
attending me and giving first aid they 
handled me just like I was a piece of trash. 
Husk O’Hare was booking the band and 
he thought the way they treated me was 
terrible, and told them so. He talked to 
them, but it didn’t do any good so then he 
had me taken over to another hospital on 
Michigan avenue where they treated Negro 
patients. I was only in for a short time but I 
had a fractured rib which had to be taped 
up for a while afterwards. That ended my 
playing with Simms, of course. 

Sometimes around 1928 I joined the 
Charlie Elgar band in a peculiar way. 
Several of Erskine Tate’s men, including 
his drummer, Jimmy Bertrand, left for 
another spot and Tate tried to get me to 
join his outfit. At the time Tate was playing 
theatres and I didn’t like theatre work and 
didn’t accept the offer. Meanwhile Charlie 
Elgar was playing for dancing at the Savoy 
and he had Zutty Singleton on drums. I 
loved dance music and asked if we couldn’t 
switch and have Zutty go to Tate to play 
show work and have me join Elgar. Well 
Zutty left but I didn’t join Elgar until his 
replacement drummer, a fellow named 
Christian, left the band to join the police 
force. Then I joined the outfit. 

Elgar had a trick number which he 
pulled out on me the very first night. It 
was one they used on new men to find out 
if they could read music. It was about the 
third number and was in pencil manuscript. 
Of course they were all laughing about it 
and were sure that I would mess it up. But 
I played the number through, as it was 
written, and the whole bunch was very 
much surprised. 

At the Savoy we had music for dancing 
only, but it wasn’t what I would call a hot 
band. Elgar had a large outfit with either 
one or two violins and we played mostly 
pop tunes and semi-classics put into dance 
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time. We used to alternate with the Louis 
Armstrong band only it wasn’t called Arm- 
strong’s band, it was called Clarence Black’s 
Band. Of course, Louis played hot and 
there couldn’t be two large bands of the 
same type. It was the first time I had played 
at the same place as Louis since the Oliver 
band broke up. 

I had a tremendous variety of experiences 
playing in Chicago but the only time I had 
the contract for an outfit was on John’s 
last job. That was at the 9750 Club and it 
was located on the highway going out of 
town. They had nothing special to attract 
people to the place and the fellow who used 
to be headwaiter at the K-Nine worked at 
the 9750 Club and suggested that they get 
a band to draw in the people who passed 
by. He told the manager about me and I 
got the date under my name. Of course, 
I hired Natty Dominique.and Brother Leo 
Montgomery, which was John’s regular 
outfit. Then they wanted to have John, too. 
He had been sick for two months with a 
stroke the previous year and was still not 
well. But they asked to have him come out 
to play only on Saturdays and Sundays and 
assured me that if he got sick he would not 
have to work. I didn’t think it would hurt 
John to do that and I was very proud to 
have him there. I’d seen the time when I 
first started that he wouldn’t even let me sit 
in the band with him. And after working 
for him for thirty years, I was able to hire 
him in an outfit. It was one of the biggest 
thrills of my musical life. 

John was still pretty weak and he didn’t 
walk so well. He wasn’t crippled by his 
first stroke but he walked very slowly. 
However, I think he enjoyed working there. 
But in August of 1940 another stroke hit 
him at about ten-thirty one morning. He 
never regained consciousness and before 
noon he was gone. It was a terrible loss to 
all of us. We were very close as brothers and 
as musicians. And, as far as I’m concerned, 
there never was a clarinet played like my 
brother played. There just couldn’t be 
another Johnny Dodds or anyone to take 
his place. And his passing on made a big 
difference in my life. I had been connected 
with him for many years and from then on 
I had to be wholly on my own. 

1 Natty Dominique, who is very critical 
of drummers, stated that Downes “‘had a 
repertoire just as big as ours.” 

2 Kay C. Thompson published two articles 
on Baby in the Jazz Journal: ‘Baby 
Dodds in the role of Music Critic’ (August 
1950), and “‘Baby Dodds in the Role of 
Critical Listener” (April, 1951). 


GOOD PULL UP FOR CARMEN 
Dear Sirs, 

Although I agree with “L and P” that 
“Carmen Jones” would have been none the 
worse for the inclusion of some jazz, I am 
surprised at his wholesale condemnation 
of the film. 

His main objection is that the film 
contains too much “plantation stuff”; in 
other words, he considers that the Negro is 
once again being portrayed as an inferior 
being. 

His criticism certainly applies to nearly 
every Hollywood ‘all-Negro musical,’ 
“Cabin in the Sky” being a typical example. 
But, in my opinion “Carmen Jones” was 
not only a most enjoyable film but one 
which -went a long way towards showing 
American Negroes as normal people. For 
once too, American Negro actors were 
given the chance to show they are capable 
of much more than buffoonery. Harry 
Belafonte was particularly excellent. 

As jazz fans of course, we all dream of 
films about Jelly Roll, Louis or Charlie 
Parker, and maybe someday such epics will 
be made. In the meantime, I do not think 
we should carp about a film like ““Carmen 
Jones.” It made a big step in the right 
direction—towards the goal of genuine 
American Negro cinema. 

J. R. Henry, Aberdeen 
THE HOLE TRUTH 
Dear Sir, 

Mr. Jenkinson’s clarinet has nine holes; 
Mr. Robinson’s has six. I suggest that 
Mr. Robinson turns his clarinet over and 
inspects the other side. That hole is where 
your left thumb should have been, Mr. R! 

Perhaps Mr. Jenkinson is counting among 
the holes on his instrument the one at the 
reed-tip and the other at the bell-end whose 
purpose is to permit the egress of any sound 
produced together with the condensation 
of vaporized beer! 

Dave Gelly, 

Reg Rigden’s Jazz Band, 

Shooters Hill. S.E.18. 
SINGING FOR THE SIMPLE-MINDED 
Dear Sir, 

! am sick of reading the petty, childish, 
empty arguments of the “trads” against 
modern jazz. 

Their main, completely erroneous argu- 
ment is that complex music is not better 
than simple music. I would like to ask them 
why a Beethoven symphony is better music 
than a ‘pop’ song. Or would they even 
question this? 

Who will say that modern jazz is not 
complex? Who will say that traditional jazz 
is not simple? The originators of jazz were 
an ignorant people who could have no 
knowledge of those musical devices which 
took centuries to perfect. Those devices 
which, if properly used, lead to greater 
beauty in music; those devices which are 
used well by the musically educated expo- 
nents of West Coast jazz. The listener also 
needs a musical education before he can 


appreciate, and therefore enjoy it. This rules 
out 992% of the ‘trads’ as they are of the 
same standard of musical knowledge as the 
followers of Heath and Delaney. They must 
be so, or they could never listen to the 
infantile improvisations of Armstrong 
without becoming bored stiff. This type also 
has the simple-minded sense of humour 
which enables them to enjoy the singing of 
Armstrong and Waller. The other two or 
threé educated ‘trads’ formed their preju- 
dices before they heard bop and West Coast 
and had not the courage to change their 
opinions. Either that or they have never 
really listened to men like Brubeck, for if 
they had could not fail to enjoy it. 

F. J. Harwood in “Listening to Music’ 
writes :—‘Music appeals first to the rhyth- 
mic sense, then to the emotions and 
finally to the intellect. All these character- 
istics must be present in a masterpiece.’ 
Both traditional and modern have the first 
two but only modern can claim the third. 
It is obvious that music which appeals to 
the intellect could never be popular with 
the Negro of fifty years ago or with the 
musically ignorant public of today. 

Of course, this argument can never be 
understood by the traditionalists. They 
have no idea of the pleasure which can be 
gained by really listening to that type of 
music which has beautiful modulations etc; 
a pleasure much greater than any derived 
from listening to a ‘hot trumpet’; a pleasure 
which until the arrival of bop West Coast 
jazz, could be found only in classical music. 
M. Bushing, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 

IS THERE A NUGRAPE IN THE HOUSE 
Dear Sir, 

You are to be congratulated for pub- 
lishing the Dodds story. As a former editor 
I appreciate the Jack of editing in that 
particular story. 

A few months ago my son-in-law who is 
a professional musician and an admirer of 
traditional New Orleans style, heard Baby 
Dodds playing in a trio at a Chicago night 
spot. He told me that Dodds with one arm 
half-paralyzed, was a better drummer than 
he had heard on a round of night spots 
during his stay in Chicago. 

I wonder if one of your researchers on 
blues can tell me the names of the ““Nugrape 
Twins”? I picked up a Columbia 14000 
(race) series record, “I got your ice cold 
Nugrape”’ which is a singing commercial 
for a soda drink. The other side is a gospel 
by the Nugrape Twins. 

John W. Ripley, Topeka, Kansas 
VIVA VOCE! 
Dear Sirs, 

For many months now my soul has been 
tormented by the sometimes sentimental, 
usually futile and often ungrammatical 
burblings of Berta Wood. I find myself 
waiting expectantly for my Jazz Journal, 
not only for the writings of Stanley Dance, 
but also for the latest bulletin from Basin 
Street Bertha. Having been finally convinced 
by my friends that ‘Berta Wood,” is no 
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mere pseudonym for H. Lyttelton, I have of 
late spent many sleepless hours trying to 
picture Miss Wood in her natural habitat— 
and I believe I have finally succeeded. 

See her then, as she sits in the study of 
her decaying 19th century mansion. The 
furniture is oppressive, dark and heavy. 
On the wall hangs a cuckoo clock, equipped 
instead of a cuckoo with an ageing vulture, 
who, instead of cuckoo-ing, emits the Bunk 
Johnson break from “Snag It.” 

Miss Wood herself is bent over her desk, 
earnestly engaged in sticking pins into a wax 
effigy of a trumpet player wearing a beret. 

Carefully putting down the wax effigy, 
Miss Wood picks up her latest manuscript, 
on “Charles” Parker, proving conclusively 
that he was not only incapable of reading 
music, but also that he did not even exist, 
The article concludes by quoting a letter to 
Miss Wood from Shorty Rogers confessing 
that it had always been his ambition to play 
with the Firehouse Five, but that his tech- 
nical limitations had made him ineligible. 
Miss Wood scratches out her last sentence 
and substitutes ‘“‘TheDuke is finished. 
Through. Gone. Pffft. Away with the mixer. 
Let us throw a gay clambake with tubas 
and washboards riding high over the corpses 
of Barry Ulanov and Stanley Dance. 
Figs forever!” 

Amidst the strains of some blue-hot New 
Orleans funeral dirge, I wail off into a 
troubled sleep, seared with a dream of the 
Inferno peopled by Getz, Condon, Wynonie 
Harris, Herman, Ellington, Buck Clayton, 
Hampton and all the other jazz men I dig 
the most. I wish some of them had been able 
to play jazz. Steve Voce, Liverpool 
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Of coursejhe’s J.R.R.A. He has full stocks of Jazz and Bop records, lots of Independent labels, probably many second-hand 
American and rare items, he is determined to give you every assistance and, what is more, when it comes to Jazz he knows 


c what he’s talking about ! _It’s more than likely that he is a collector himself. So he’s a member of J.R.R.A. of course. 
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There are still many fine musicians 
belonging to the‘mainstream of jazz in 
this country who have been completely 
ignored by historians and the recording 
companies. Along with all mainstream 
jazz, they have been victimized by 
commercialism and a dishonest concept 
of progress. Quite by accident I recently 
walked into a club where a group of 
them were playing. Of the six musicians 
on the stand there were three I had 
never seen before, one I had heard once, 
some eight years ago, and one I had 
last heard three or so years ago. I would 
drive many miles to hear the blues they 
played in one set that night. 


GEORGE JENKINS FRONTING A 
BLUES BAND 


Everybody figured Jenkins to be either 
modern or commercial and they didn’t 
go hear him. It shows how wrong every- 
body can figure. For that matter, no one 
figured that the young, flashy drummer 
knew anything about the blues and 
traditional jazz. Wrong again. 

The first startling set I heard the band 
play had Snag it and Dippermouth side 
by side, just like turning the record over, 
and Yellow Dog, St. James, South and 
an original Blues Boogie. How long has 
it been since I have heard a number 
announced as Blues in B Flat? They did 
it. They played an original Beverly 
Cavern Blues which must have pleased 
Rose Stanman, the club’s owner. They 
played an original called The Chant— 
a walking bass kind of blues number 
with Jenkins beginning alone on the 
stand and one by one the musicians 
come up and join in with an easy 
dignity that saves it from being just 
another gimmick. It’s the dignity that 
does it. Jenkins got down from the 
stand doing the walking-drumsticks kind 
of number Catlett did. He walked and 
drummed with his sticks on chairs, 
tables, glasses, bottles, Streamline John 
Ewing’s horn bell, the bar where he 
played himself a drink from the bar- 
tender, and back to the bandstand 
without missing a beat. He and the bass 
man do a number in which he drums 
on the strings of the bass and I hadn’t 
seen it done since the Chicago days. 
I asked Johnny St. Cyr if drumming on 


by berta wood 


the bass strings had been done in New 
Orleans and he said that it hadn’t. 
Jenkins recorded with Hamp, Barnett 
and Buddy Johnson. 


ANDREW BLAKENEY, A GREAT 
BLUES TRUMPET MAN 


The trumpet player I knew. Blakeney, 
for some time with Kid Ory before 
Teddy Buckner came into the band, and 
even a modern musician said critically 
and grudgingly that Blakeney played 
very tasty and that he improvised all the 
way. “Taste” happens to be a word that 
I dislike and what the modern critic 
meant was that Blakeney plays a fine, 
clean jazz trumpet that has a tremendous 
amount of strength and improvisational 
character in it. This robust and hot and 
easy creative improvisation makes the 
cool moderns sweat blood. Blakeney 
is one of the great jazz trumpet players 
who got lost in the shuffle and it is not 
fair that he should have been left out. 
He can play the classic break from 


Dippermouth Blues and play it right— 


ANDREW BLAKENEY’S RIVERBOAT JA 


and not even Louis Armstrong could 
ever do that! How many trumpet 
players could? There isn’t anything he 
could be told about the blues. He is one 
of the masters of jazz trumpet in the 
great tradition but there are no record- 
ings. Blakeney was with the Cotton 
Club Orchestra and Les Hite’s band. 


L. Z. COOPER, BLUES PIANO MAN 


There has been talk of L. Z. Cooper 
around this large, sprawling city for 
years but I had never met him, nor 
heard him play. The first two initials 
of his name becomes Elzie, pronounced 
lazily, the accent on the “El” and with 
a lot of soft zizzing on the “z.” Elzie 
has been playing single and in combi- 
nations around Los Angeles for twenty- 
five years but since I have been on the 
Coast it has been.in obscure places one 
does not hear about. Often the drummer 
Alton Redd, plays with him. Redd did 
happen to record with Ory. When Elzie 
was a youngster he learned his blues 
from the Ory band—back in the Sun- 


ZZ BAND APPEARING NOW 


AT THE 400 CLUB IN LOS ANGELES 
MINOR ‘“‘RAM’’ HALL, DRUMS; ‘‘STREAMLINE’’ JOHN EWING, TROMBONE; 
ANDREW BLAKENEY, TRUMPET; ED ‘‘MONTUDI’’ GARLAND, BASS: PHIL 
GOMEZ, CLARINET; L. Z. ‘‘ELZIE’’ COOPER, PIANO. 
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shine label days. Later Elzie played with 
the Ory band but always in those long 
stretches when the Ory band did not 
record. L. Z. Cooper is a shy gentleman 
and a real blues man. He will live and 
play his blues and take the breaks as 
they come. Perhaps he knows that no 
one can cheat him out of living his 
music. He is one of the incorruptibles 
and one loves him for it. He doesn’t do 
anything but play music. There are 
no recordings. 
ARCIMA TAYLOR 
BLUES CLARINET MAN 

I heard Arcima Taylor some eight 
years ago with Papa Mutt Carey’s 
concert group and I had heard not a 
trace of him since. Buster Wilson played 
piano that night and there was a fine 
trombonist named Leon White. Arcima 
was moved by the music that night— 
moved to dance with his clarinet in his 
hand. How could anyone forget him? 
He learned his blues from Papa Mutt 
and you know that he plays fine blues 
or Papa Mutt would not have had him 
on the stand. 

Arcima came here from Chicago in 
1931 with a group who called themselves 
The Ethiopian Knights. Unknown and 
unrecorded they were Fess Western, 
Tutty Boyd, Laverne Page and Norvelle 
Maxey. Arcima also played with Les 
Hite’s Los Angeles Cotton Club band, 
but when this band went to the recording 


studio under the name of Louis Arm-- 


strong and his Sebastian New Cotton 
Club Orch, it was Marshall Royal who 
played “clarinet. On this date Ceele 


Burke played banjo and if this is the 
same commercial Ceele Burke I find 
that information whoopingly comical. 
This West Coast Cotton Club band 
is the one Lionel Hampton wanted to 
keep intact. He promised to come back 
and get them but he never did. Arcima 
played clarinet and tenor with Buck 
Clayton’s band on the R.K.O. circuit 
and he was with the band Buck took 
to China along with Eddie Beal, Bumps 
Myers, Teddy Buckner and Caughey 
(Coffee) Roberts. Arcima was with this 
group when they appeared in a picture 
starring Myrna Loy and Clark Gable 
and they are very elegant in white satin 
tails and satin top hats. How one wishes 
that Les Hite’s Cotton Club band and 
Buck’s early band had been recorded 
extensively and also the many com- 
binations in which these West Coast 
musicians have played. Arcima Taylor 
has never been recorded. 

Arcima plays with the Los Angeles 
Shrine marching and concert band 


‘although they are seldom permitted 


to parade. I would also like to hear 
these fellows tear it up on a recording. 
Jeep Smith is the leader and Alton Redd, 
Ed Garland, Andrew Blakeney, William 
Woodman, Britt Woodman’s father, 
Marvin Johnson (Les Hite again), 
Maurie Simon (tenor, Basie) and 
Paul Howard are members of the band. 
These musicians play for private parties 
and dances and club affairs such as the 
ball our city’s Louisiana Mardi Gras 
Club gives at mardi gras time for those 
people who cannot go home for the 


ARCIMA TAYLOR PLAYED WITH BUCK CLAYTON’S 1934 BAND. L to R. 

BUMPS MEYERS, FRANK PASLEY, JACK BRATTON, ARCIMA TAYLOR, HAPPY 

JOHNSON, BABY LEWIS, REGINALD JOMES, CAUGHEY ROBERTS, JOE Mc 
CUTCHEON, EDDIE BEAL AND BUCK CLAYTON, LEADER. 
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big carnival festivity. It is a costumé 
ball with attempts made to recapture 
the New Orleanian gaiety. The band for 
one mardi gras ball had Honore Gideon 
who lives here and is heard infrequently, 
Alton Redd, Andrew Blakeney and 
Arcima Taylor doubling tenor and 
clarinet. 


“STREAMLINE” JOHN EWING 
BLUES TROMBONIST 

There was a tall, young-looking 
trombone man in the front line I had 
never seen before. Who is this fellow 
who is so at home with the blues ? Where 
did he come from through these modern 
days? The blues he was playing had 
not even been watered down by the 
swing era. He was playing the real deal. 
I found that he is from down Kansas 
City way and that he had played and 
recorded with Hines and Lunceford; 
and wouldn’t you know that he would 
have to know about the blues? There is 
no strain and no pain. They call him 
“Streamline” and that’s about it. The 
blues are back again and they are being 
played without apology by musicians 
who haven’t played them for years. 
The blues are a commercial commodity 
again, ultra modern and ultra smart. 
Lucky the musician these days who can 
play them. 


DON ALLEN, BASS MAN OF A 
BLUES BAND 


The bass man was the only white 
member of this blues band but he 
belonged. Don Allen, judging from his 
pleased and smiling face, wasn’t merely 
playing a musician’s gig. He comes from 
Minnesota and he has played with the 
Doc Evans band and don’t be misled, 
those fellows know something about 
the blues too. I find the primitive squall 
of the blues coming out of Doc Evans’ 
horn on numbers like ‘“‘Doctor Blues” 
pleasing. 

I went back to hear the band again 
and on the stand during the Sunday 
afternoon “sitting in” session there was 
a new, young trumpet player whose 
name I found was John Parker. He has 
a beautiful broad tone and a strong, 
all-out feeling for the blues that is in 
the finest jazz tradition. Red Mack, 
veteran Los Angeles trumpet player 
was on the stand but he gave the young 
John Parker the showcase. 

This new, unknown band was not 
successful and closed at the Cavern but 
happily it moved into the 400 club with 
some changes when Teddy Buckner left 
for the Hangover in San Francisco and 
it is catching on. Minor Hall, Ed Garland 
and L. Z. Cooper show what a rhythm 
section ought to be. The front line 
horns, however great, cannot play good 
jazz unless the rhythm section is right 
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and good jazz drummers are an almost 
extinct specie. That is why Turk 
Murphy does not use a drum. Minor 
Hall is one of the great drummers and 
all weak or second-rate or however 
crippled rhythm sections can learn 
much from him. Blakeney is the leader, 
‘Streamline’ on trombone and Phil 
Gomez plays clarinet. 

The well-liked Gomez, the only white 
member of the band, has been gigging 
around Los Angeles for several years 
but because there are so many good 
clarinettists solidly dug in to the field 
he had difficulty in finding a showcase 
spot for himself until he played with the 
Ory band. Now he’s showing what he 
can do. When he goes deep into the 
lower register and those broad and 
beautiful blue, and powerhouse notes 
come buzzing out with only the tom- 
toms behind him on his special number, 
I found a new baby, and when he is 
through with this long, powerful version 
of that jazz standard one thoroughly 
knows that this is a dynamically unusual 
performance. 

Space runs out and I haven't mention- 
ed the Paul Barbarin band with Johnny 
St. Cyr at the Beverly Cavern or how 
everyone regrets the hassle that broke 
up the Ory band. Ory is in town working 
on the BG Story and so is Buck Clayton, 
Hamp, Teddy Wilson and a mess of 
swing men. 


Other very important items are that 
Myra Menville did not report that 
George Lewis had a heart attack as we 
first heard the rumor here. Due to a 
cross-up it came out that way. Lewis 
had pneumonia and Louis Armstrong 
was on hand to help George into a taxi 
and to the hospital. George is playing 
again and he is expected to be back on 
the West Coast in August. Ory was not 
inebriated when he fell from the high 
bandstand at the Hangover. Ed Garland 
lost his temper, jumped over Minor 
Hall’s drums and engaged Ory in a 
scuffle during which the accident occur- 
red. It would be extremely unlike Ory 
to goof in any way even though he does 
drink. He must have been caught off 
his guard but even then one would 
almost expect him to land on his feet 
like a sure-footed cat. There is much 
speculation as to whether the Ory band 
will reform and if it does whether or 
not Montudi Garland will be the 
bass man. 


L. Z. Cooper has confirmed the 
rumor of Dink Johnson’s death. Dink 
was known to us here as a piano player 
and blues singer. He also played drums 
with Ory in an early Los Angeles band 
and he was the brother-in-law of 
Jelly Roll Morton. 
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“The most fascinating Jazz Book 
| have ever read--Steve Race . 
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THE MUSIC OF 
THOMAS “FATS”? WALLER 


Price 2/9 — post free 
SHEET MUSIC— 


Famous JELLY ROLL MORTON 
Famous JELLY ROLL MORTON numbers 
Winin’ Boy Blues. Buddy  Bolden’s 
Blues. The Crave, The Naked Dance. 
Frog-I-More Rag. The Miserere. Sweet 
Substitute. Why? Weare Elks. If You 
Knews My Home is in a Southern Town. 


3/- each including postage. 


WORLD JAZZ LITERATURE 
A Bargain Selection of British and 
Foreign Jazz Publications. 
5 Magazines - 2/6d. post free. 


JAZZ MAGAZINE 


Published monthly in Buenos 
12/- per year. 


Trial Copy - 9d. post free. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS— 


Duke Ellington 
Josh White 
Fats Waller 


Louis Armstrong 
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Earl Hines - 


10d. each plus 2d. postage 
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BULLETIN du HOT CLUB of FRANCE 
Edited by HuGues PANAsSIE 


Price 1/6 per copy. Post Free. 


RECORD CHANGER 
Back Issues—2/6 per Copy, post free. 


JAZZ HOT—Edited by Chas. Delaunav. 
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Trial Copy - 1/6 post free. 


THE NEEDLE. (American Jazz Monthly, 
now out of print). Post free 2/- a copy. 
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Sj-. Bold type 6d. per word 
All classified advertisements must be 
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JAZZ BOOK NEWS. Latest information 
on new and forthcoming jazz books aid maga- 
zines. Free on request to jazz enthu:iasts. 
Write to W. E. Harrison & Sons Ltd., Postal 


Sales Department, The Ancient House, 
Ipswich. 


WANTED. Good copy Jazz Directory 
Vol. |. State price and condition. P. Olley 
10 Warren Road, Sidcup Kent. 


THE ASHLEY MARRIAGE BUREAU, 
10 Corporation St., Manchester, offers a 
personal service for your future happiness. 
Genuine introductions. 


Friendships, Pen and Personal. Intro- 
ductions all districts. All ages Photos. Send 
5d stamps for fascinating details and free photo 
book—Edna Hanson, Denton, Manchester 8. 


A BARGAIN in jazz reading. PICKUP maga- 
zine—many informative articles and discog- 
raphies. 6d. per copy 3 copies for | /3. Box 1005 
Jazz Journal. 

BRITISH FRIENDSHIP SOCIETY, 23! Baker 
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everywhere. Write for particulars. 


WANTED—YOUR UNWANTED _ RE- 
CORDS. 78 r.p.m. or L.P. Jazz, Swing, 
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* JUST A REMINDER! % 


that we suppLy EVERYTHING FOR THE JAZZ FAN 
FROM A NEEDLE TO A JAZZ BAND 
that werSEND ALL RECORDS TO INLAND CUSTOMERS 
POSTAGE AND PACKING FREE 
that’ «MAG-LIST’ No. 7 IS AT LAST READY....... 
44 FOOLSCAP PAGES — 1/9 Post Free 
@ @ 
that We HAVE SATISFIED CUSTOMERS IN ALMOST 
; THIRTY DIFFERENT COUNTRIES 
that MOST EXPORTS CAN BE SENT FREE OF 
BRITISH PURCHASE TAX 


Presumably one of the above is of interest to YOU! 


So drop a line now to: 


IDAVE CAREY 


THE SWING SHOP — STREATHAM S.W.16 


(or Phone Streatham 7345) 
j.R.R.A. Founder Member 
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